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INTBOBTTCTION. 



In the discourses, to which the attention of the Chris- 
tian commiuiity is now solicited, I have sought to eluci- 
date a subject, to which the public is incessantly invited 
in a variety of forms. I have endeavored to ascertain 
principles, rather than relate facts ; to discuss, rather 
than assert ; to consider things as they are, not as they 
might be imagined ; and especially to transfer the ques- 
tion about war from the mere ground of expediency, to 
the higher and more solemn ground of rectitude. I 
wished to compress into a narrower compass, not all 
which might be said, — ^this were a hopeless task, — ^but 
enough to furnish an outline of the whole subject. New 
principles may be hereafter evolved ; the old will cer- 
tainly be exhibited in new aspects and by varied illustra- 
tions ; the mass of facts, by which all are confirmed, will 
be daily accumulating. My purpose is attained, if I can 
distinctly exhibit fundamental truths; and if, though 
without producing immediate persuasion, I can excite in 
some minds, either the attention which shall end in con- 
viction, or the interest which shall prompt to action. 

In the immense variety of opinions and tastes, should 

but few be disposed to pursue the discussion, yet of these 

few, I may hope to confirm some, perhaps to instruct 

others, in the doctrines of peace ; as there may be men, 

1 



Tl 

to the stroctore of wbose minds my plan may be better 
adapted than either a deeper series of argument, a more 
impassioned eloquence, or a more rigid detail of facts. 
At any rate something may be done. There will, at 
least, be the consolation of good, I trust not fruitless, en- 
deavor. To myself, and to all who are engaged in ad- 
vancing pacific principles, whatever may be their fate 
with this generation, I can think of no language more 
appropriate than Virgil's : 

Insere, Daphni, pyros ', carpent tua poma nepotes. 

[Eclogue iz. 50.] 
Plant your pear-trees, Daphnis ; your posterity will 
pluck the fruit. 
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AKGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF WAR. 



Psalm czliv. 1. 

Blessed be the Lord, my strength, which teacheth my hands 
-to war, and my fingers to fight. 

I HATE selected this passage, as presenting an 
argument occasionally adduced in vindication of 
the custom to which the present and a few other 
discourses will relate. In another Psalm we find 
a similar sentiment : the writer, in the midst of 
fervid devotion, implores in behalf of the saints, 
that the high praises of God may he in their mouthy 
mid a two-edged sword in their hand ; to execute 
vengeance upon the heathen^ and punishments up' 
on the people; to bind their kings with chains^ 
and their nobles with fetters of iron ; to execute 
upon them the vengeance written. If prowess in 
war be the gift of God, and if a pious man, in- 
spired by his Spirit, might ask success the most 
triumphant, it seems a natural inference, that 
war is not contrary to the divine will. Nor was 
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it, in the cases to which these passages refer. 
That war is more than justified, that it is of so- 
lemn obligation, when required by direct com- 
mand of God, is unquestionable. It was so re- 
quired of the Jewish nation. Nor do these pas- 
sages refer to any other nation. They form but 
part of the more general argument founded on 
the commission, in which authority was given to 
the descendants of Abraham to dispossess of their 
territory, and to destroy, the idolatrous occupants 
of the land promised to their fathers. Such com- 
mission can authorize no war, to which it does 
not profess to extend. Again : this commission 
dem anded extermination of enemies. If, then, it 
justify war, why not extermination 1 On a prin- 
ciple equally sound,^-on the same principle ex- 
tended to the whole institution of which this was 
a part, — ^why may not death be inflicted for vio- 
lation of the Sabbath, for idolatry, for disobedi- 
ence to parents ? nay, why may not the whole 
system of Judaism be received 1 

The direction of Jesus to his disciples. He 
that hath no sword^ let him sell his garment and 
buy one, has been employed to justify defensive 
hostility. The language, disconnected with ac- 
companying facts, seems to favor this use of it. 
But these facts prove the command to have been 
figurative. When told, that two swords were pro- 
vided, Jesus declared. It is enough ; whereas, 
had he demanded them for defence, a larger 
number would have been necessary. Nor did 
' he ever suggest any use of the two. On the con» 
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trary, after one had been employed, he healed 
the wound, accompanying the act, as Matthew 
tells us, by the command, Put up again thy sward 
into his place, and by the admonition, All they 
that take the sword ^haU perish with the sword. 
— If the passage in question be considered a 
prospectave direction ; if it required the Apostles 
to provide weapons for defence against future 
persecution, why was it not understood and 
obeyed 1 Why, when directed by the Spirit of 
God, did the disciples employ no other armor 
than truth, uprightness, and prayer ? Viewed in 
connexion with such facts, this passage becomes 
a figurative description of the danger, to which 
Christians should be exposed, * Surrounded with 
enemies, ye will need every precaulion to main- 
tain your security.' 

I have heard the military allusions so common 
in delineating the condition of Christians, and 
other religious subjects, appealed to, as indica- 
tions that war is justifiable. On this principle, 
may not theft be justified, because Jesus com- 
pares his future coming to that of a thief? — or 
injustice, because he commends to the imita- 
tion of his disciples the unfaithful steward, even 
in an injurious action ? 

A more substantial argument is educed from 
the silence of the New Testament as to the un- 
lawfulness of the military profession. A thorough 
view of the circumstances attending the promul- 
gation of Christianity, furnishes the reply to this 
argument. Christianity was viewed as a sedi- 
1* 
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tious system. Its teachers were considered ene- 
mies to the Roman government ; and its Author 
was charged with usurping a kingdom. At this 
time, to attack a powerful establishment, — to as- 
sail either the government or any of its funda- 
mental rules, must have created immense danger 
without overbalancing advantage : Christ and his 
Apostles must have endured more virulent opposi- 
tion, yet have promoted the cause of peace less 
effectually. That their silence is no proof of ap- 
probation, may be inferred from their usual ha- 
bits, from their uniform subjection, and their 
demand of subjection on the part of the church- 
es, to a tyrannical government, to the emperor, 
even if he were Nero, and to every civil ordi- 
nance; from their recognition of the existing 
relation of master and servant, or slave, and from 
the rules which they prescribe to each. It was 
sufficient, that they revealed principles whose 
developement and adoption must abolish, at once, 
civil despotism and domestic servitude. Their 
principles equally involved the criminality of 
war. 

Aside 'from Scripture, the great argument in 
favor of war is derived from an expediency, con- 
sidered equivalent to inevitable necessity. The 
necessity can, I think, be stated in no stronger 
terms than these ; Either war, or an evil deci- 
dedly greater, hiust be endured* Allowing the 
soundness of the argument, we seldom find it ap- 
plicable. If it justify some cases of national hos- 
tility, it condemns vastly more. It is an expal- 
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sive argument, excluding from its range more 
wars than it admits. It rejects all, so far as un- 
dertaken from ambition, from revenge, from 
interest, — in a word, from any motive except that 
of national protection. Thus the necessity, by 
which in abstract discussion war is vindicated, 
assumes an opposite aspect, when applied to war 
as it actually exists, — shielding few from con- 
demnation as murderous, because there have 
been few which did not result from mutual, per- 
haps equal, aggressions. Indeed, the appeal is 
less frequent to fact than to supposition. With- 
out receiving any injury, one nation is supposed 
to commence against another a series of outrages, 
to destroy its towns, to lay waste its territory, to 
violate domestic happiness, and to reduce all to 
wretched servitude. To this supposition, which 
in a few instances may have been actual occur- 
rence, a second is added ; that war only can 
avert these outrages,-— 4hat neither sound argu- 
ment, nor meek entreaty, nor humble and fer- 
vent prayer, can secure the protection which war 
is able to furnish. Now let these means, — these 
unobtrusive, yet powerful weapons, be tried once 
without success ; and the plea of necessity might 
be sustained on ground which it has never occu- 
pied. The efficacy of these weapons has never 
been tested by fair and broad experiment ; and 
the necessity, which, both from the nature of 
man and from the character of the divine gov- 
ernment, they would ultimately preclude, has 
befen commonly made, not found, — ^has been ere- 
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ated by choice of war as an early resort^ instead 
of submission to it as a last remedy. 

The argument from alleged necessity assumes 
two principles; .that war is in itself the less of 
opposite evils, and that the probability of success 
— not the success itself, for this is the problem 
to be solved,^-outweighs both the hazard and the 
inevitable evils by which the result is preceded. 
Perhaps in one case, the calamities which war 
seeks to remove, are more severe, they certainly 
are more durable, than those which it introduces ; 
while in another, they are less severe, compen- 
sating for their longer duration by their inferior 
magnitude. In each, uncertainty of issue should 
direct our preference to present evil, rather than 
to risk of future,^-of a war, which, if unsuccess- 
ful, must add to its own expense a heavier en- 
durance of oppression, and even if successful, 
may fail to establish liberty. Here are two un- 
certainties ; the first, whether oppression will be 
thrown off, — the second, whether, if it be, it will 
not rebound in another form ; whether foreign 
aggression will be prevented, and whether, in 
such an event, domestic' anarchy or despotism 
may not succeed. 

Is it urged, that the prospect is more auspi- 
cious ? that though results so dreadful arc possi- 
ble, yet the friends of liberty may fairly indulge 
better hopes? These hopes must be founded 
either on the history of the past, or on calcu- 
lations from the present. On either ground, 
the advocates of war mu9t stand, not as their 
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successors, — ^not as the historians, but as the 
prophets of events involving men's most solemn 
interests. Do they resort to history? This 
teaches the extreme casualties, by which war is 
decided. It teaches, that war is a game as un- 
certain in its issue, as it is deadly in its events. 
Do they resort to calculation ? This furnishes 
no higher certainty. This is claimed commonly, 
I presume, with equal probability by both parties. 
Hannibal was not less confident than Fabius ; nor 
Napoleon than Wellington. 

Grant the first issue successful. Is liberty the 
certain result? By no means. Liberty is the 
fruit of knowledge, of virtue, of integrity diffused 
through all orders of society. These properties 
are not produced by war. They flourish better 
in peace. They find in peace their congenial soil. 
Nations are much oflener enslaved than ransom- 
ed by war. Of the comparatively few contests, 
where independent government has been the real 
object of pursuit, half, I presume, have been un- 
successful, either in the encounter, or in the es- 
tablishment of liberty. Alexander sought power ; 
and did the nations which contended for exis- 
tence secure themselves from his grasp ? Rome 
sought power, and the world was Cesar's prey. 
Britain rejected a Stuart ; but, afler embracing 
a Cromwell, she received another Stuart worse 
than the first. France deposed her Louis ; but 
she suffered a Robespierre, and almost adored a 
Bonaparte. And afler all the wars of the last 
half century, maintained on all sides avowedly 
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for protection and liberty ; after the sacrifice of 
millions on the altar of the ferocious demon, — 
what is the recompense ? A Bourbon to France. 
A Holy Alliance to the continent of Europe. — 
Had America been destitute of knowledge, of 
religion and virtue, she would have swelled this 
catalogue of useless, though they might be term- 
ed successful, wars ; she would have failed to se- 
cure that second revolution which gave us a 
confederated government, and without which the 
advantages of the first might be questioned. 

It is difficult in every case to divest ourselves 
of entailed opinion,^-of the influence derived 
from extended example ; and in support of war 
we feel the full weight of such influence. It has 
been transmitted from the earliest ages through 
enlightened and uncultivated, through pagan and 
Christian generations of every region. It has 
called into action both the physical and the mo- 
ral energies of every nation. It has displayed 
and employed the mightiest minds. It gave 
splendor to the Assyrian monarchy. It enlarged 
Persia, and surrounded her earliest hero with re- 
nown. It is the source of Grecian fame. It 
extended a little district on the banks of the Ti- 
ber^ till it embraced and controlled the world. 
It exhibited the stern virtues of the men, by 
whom this mighty empire was dissolved. It di- 
vided Europe into many and powerful monar- 
chies. It is the theatre on which her heroes 
for a thousand years have gained universal ap- 
plause. It has been the theme of the poet's 
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song, and the historian's panegyric, from the time 
when the Grecian bard sung the deeds of Achilles, 
the wisdom of Nestor, and the fall of Hector, 
and when the assemblies of Greece gave to the 
books of their historians the names of the M uses^ 
down to the modern annalist who proudly records 
the achievements of his country, and the modern 
poet who gathers from the Iliad chaplets to adorn 
the brows of his hero. And shall we venture to 
assail opinions held by the wise and the unwise, 
by the old and the young, by the ancient and 
modern poet, historian, philosopher 1 Shall we 
hazard the opinion, that the splendor of war is 
the decoration of crime 1 — ^that what great men 
have done, and good men have praised, what has 
given power to states, and embalmed the memo- 
ry of victorious heroes, is gorgeous wickedness 1 
I cannot avoid the conclusion ; nor can I disco- 
ver what this universal example proves, but the 
pronenessof men to delusion, and their submission 
to passion which obscures reason and conceals 
truth. 

Any argument derived from example, must 
rest, either on its existence, or on its universal 
extent. If on the former, we might equally justi- 
fy private robbery, private duelling, and the traffic 
in slavery; If on the latter, we might prove the 
rectitude of transgression ; for, inspiration as- 
sures, all have gone astray. 

In connexion with these arguments, it is said, 
that war is a discipline of man's noblest powers. 
This opinion is best refuted by comparing: quali- 
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ties most truly noble with those which war elicits. 
Those qualities or powers are of two classes, in- 
tellectual and moral. The intellectual are, in- 
vestigation, judgment, imagination, and other 
kindred operations, employed either in contem- 
plation or in action. The moral are, piety to 
God, and benevolence to man, humility, meek- 
ness, submission to injuries, forbearance, long- 
suffering, readiness to forgive, love to our ene- 
mies. That war is a discipline of judgment ; 
that it cultivates a habit of rapid and energetic 
thinking, is acknowledged. Still it is a narrow, 
not a comprehensive, judgment ; it is restricted 
to minute^ often, degrading objects, not enlarged 
by vast and ennobling designs. With other 
qualities, even intellectual, as imagination, taste, 
scientific research, we all know its inconsisten- 
cy. It disciplines, so to speak, a fraction of 
mind, and directs it to a fraction of the objects 
of thought. Its sublimer portions, those which 
sway the opinions, and guide the emotions, and 
thrill the heart, it does not nourish ; nor does it 
cherish the consciousness of brotherhood to the 
whole human family, nor of relation to Heaven 
and to the Infinite Spirit. Its appropriate attri- 
butes are, energy, courage and loftiness of spirit. 
Yet even these it does not exhibit in their high- 
est form. The obscure man, who forgives his 
enemies, prays for them, and does them good, 
who, amid opposition and contempt, maintains 
uprightness and contends for truth, exhibits a 
loflier, more heroic, more God-like spirit than the 
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mighty hero ; his courage is neither upheld by 
applause nor depressed by censure, and in the 
sphere which providence destined to form and 
mature his character, he dar^ to encounter 
spiritual enemies, — he embraces man in his af- 
fection, but grasps infinitude in his hope. 

As war is considered individual, so it has been 
described as national, discipline. ** No body," 
says Bacon, ** can be healthful without exercise, 
neither natural body nor politic : and, certainly, 
to a kingdom, or a state, a just and honorable war 
is the true exercise. A civil war, indeed, is like 
the heat of a fever ; but a foreign war is like the 
heat of exercise, and serveth to keep tlie body in 
health."* Now in any correct sense of the word 
health, as applied either to the physical or to the 
moral condition of a nation, war is far from promot- 
ing it. It is favorable neither to agriculture, nor to 
mechanic arts, nor to commerce. It is not more 
favorable to pious, sober, and virtuous habits. 
The analogy is not fair. If by exercise be meant 
employment merely, war might deserve this ap- 
pellation. But if by the term is intended em- 
ployment suited to promote health and moral 
vigor, it is obviously misapplied. Between war 
and such employment, I discover no close analo- 
gy. I see more distinctly its resemblance to the 
frenzied action of the maniac, hurling himself, 
and drawing his neighbor with him, down a tre- 
mendous precipice. I see more distinctly^ its 

* Essay on the greatness of Estates and Kingdoms. 

2 
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analogy to the overwhelming weight which an- 
cient fable represented as oppressing the giant 
who groaned beneath Mount ^tna. 

1 do not ask yiDu, brethren, to adopt such views 
rashly and thoughtlessly. They are too precious. 
But I wish you to examine them seriously and 
prayerfully, to divest yourselves of prejudice, to 
open your minds fully to the admission of truth, to 
betake yourselves to thorough inquiry as to the 
arguments on each side, whether derived from 
political expediency or from scriptural docu- 
ments. Of such inquiry I cannot doubt the re- 
suit. I cannot doubt, that the inexpediency — I 
say not yet the criminality^-of war will appear 
with distinctness directly proportioned to the ac- 
curacy with which you analyze its nature and its 
effects. Be not hasty then in your decision* 
Measure your ground before you occupy it. 

Of those who admit these views, let me en- 
treat, that they avoid two errors in the manner 
of exhibiting them, — ^the one, of comprehending 
in their opposition to war individuals to whom it 
appears in a different aspect ; the other, of refu- 
sing, in courtesy to such individuals, to expose 
its evils. Be candid, yet be manful. Give to 
the hero all his due ; and give to war aU its due. 
Many, we need not name Washington as a bright 
example, deserve commendation of which yon 
need not be sparing. Many in the military pro- 
fession, from the time of Cornelius, the Roman 
centurion, down to the present, have been good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. Many more, meek and 
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humble and fervent disciples, have thought these 
were doing God service. With the subject fairly 
presented before them, we believe their convic- 
tions would have been different. Yet, in the cir- 
cumstances which have either prevented or misled 
their inquiry, we might have thought with them. 
Let no censure of private excellence, no uncan- 
did feeling toward Christians or patriots of oppo* 
site views, ever mingle with your exposures of 
the measure, which, however impolitic, unwise^* 
or even criminal^ they may conscientiously sus- 
tain. 

Nor yet abate, in the slightest degree, your 
ardor or effort in the glorious cause of universal 
peace. Prove, that the arguments by which war 
is vindicated, are unsubstantial ; that it is the re- 
sult of delusion or depravity, and that it piust be 
abandoned, before the principles of free govern- 
ment can occupy the high ground they are des- 
tined to command in the progress of intelligence 
and virtue. Contend earnestly, yet not with a 
spirit that shall belie your doctrine, for the abo- 
lition of war ; never forgetting to implore the 
Great Being who has the hearts of all in his 
hand, to unite them in willing homage to his ex- 
alted Son, the Prince of peace, — never withhold- 
ing from him our praise for all which indicates 
the advancement of his mild and spiritual reign 
over all the sons of men. 
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THE ALLEGED RIGHT TO ENGAGE IN WAR. 

Exodus zx. 13. 
Thou Shalt not kill. 

In the preceding discourse, I admitted the 
ground, that on the supposition of decided expe- 
diency, war might be the ultimate resort. In 
the present, it is my design to investigate the 
soundness of this admission by inquiring whe- 
ther war be a case of exception to the divine law 
which prohibits destruction of life, and whether 
it be consistent with rational calculations of gene- 
ral good, and with the spirit of Christianity. 

To destroy life, I conceive, is a divine prero- 
gative. Life is a gift of God, which only he, by 
direct agency, or by means which he selects, has 
a right to resume. This is true, not of human 
life merely, but of life in all its forms. Even the 
right which we claim over the lives of inferior 
animals, is the exclusive result of positive per- 
2* 
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mission granted by the Deity. The right, which 
the magistrates of Israel had over the lives of 
culprits so numerous, so far from being a com- 
mon right of civil government, was peculiar to 
them, was confined to them by divine authority. 
Life is not a legitimate subject of uninspired le- 
gislation. Neither an individual nor a commu- 
nity has a right to destroy it, except with explicit 
testimony of approbation from the Author of the 
prohibition. No law can be repealed by authori- 
ty inferior to that by which it was established. 

The single exception to the text, reaching 
farther than to the Jewish Commonwealth, is 
this : Whoso sheddeth man*s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed, I am aware, that by many 
even this passage is interpreted simply as a pre- 
diction, not as a command. Grant, however, 
that it be a command. It authorizes infliction of 
death in a specific case, not inclusive of national 
hostility. 

It may be urged, that the passion which 
prompts to self-preservation, operates in certain 
cases as a legitimate exception to this prohibi- 
tion. Proof of the assertion is wanting. This 
passion, not less than any other, may be carried 
to excess. It has its bounds, beyond which it is 
obviously criminal. It must not be indulged in 
opposition to truth and to Christianity. It could 
justify neither neglect of the Deity, nor worship 
of idols, nor profaneness, nor desecration of divine 
institutions ; neither disobedience to parents, nor 
adultery, nor theft, nor calumny, nor envy. The 
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prohibition in question is included within the 
same law, in which prohibitions of these crimes 
are embodied. 

It is replied, perhaps, that when one life must 
inevitably be sacrificed, it is better to preserve my 
own than a life which, from the depravity it ex- 
hibits, is proved of inferior value ; still farther, 
that for the reason on which the law authorizing 
the punishment of death is grounded, it may be 
inflicted for personal protection. The first as- 
sertion assumes, what is commonly questionable, 
that but one means of self-preservation exists, 
and what is always impossible, an impartial de- 
cision of the comparative value of my own and 
another's life, especially when each is viewed in 
its connexion with eternity . Besides : God has 
not forbidden the surrender of life to others' vio- 
lence ; but he has forbidden the taking of it. 
The second assertion assumes, that punishment 
may be inflicted in anticipation of crime. Yet 
admitting each assumption, — allowing all which 
belongs to the argument, — I cannot discern its 
application to national warfare. It balances life 
against life. It does not justify exposure of 
thousands and destruction of other thousands, in 
retaliation for oppressive acts, in seeking delive- 
rance from them, much less in gratifying am- 
bition, in augmenting power, or in extending 
territory. 

On no ground, save that of national preserva- 
tion, will the right to engage in war be maintain- 
ed. Such preservation may be considered as 
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relating to three things, — ^life, property and liber- 
ty. Our inquiry then assumes this aspect : Is 
the^ security which it furnishes to these privileges 
sufficient to create the right in question ? As to 
the two latter, it is not ; since no exception to 
the plain words of the text is ever made in their 
behalf Nor is it as to the first ; since besides 
destroying multitudes who do not participate in 
the guilt which is punished, it sacrifices a greater 
amount of life than a peace which would be 
counted unsafe as well as inglorious. 

Unable to ascertain an exception to the text 
inclusive of war, I next inquire, whether it be 
consistent with rational calculations of general 
good. In support of the negative, I derive a pre- 
sumption from the nature of war, as compared 
with the government of God, which ever attaches 
its blessing to a pacific spirit. If one nation, 
separating itself from the world, and forming cal- 
culations in which sympathy with the world, and 
in which sensibility to individual suffering, — ^the 
affection, the meek and protracted forbearance 
which man ever owes to man, has no share, — if 
a nation, assuming this attitude, might determine 
to punish every violation of unquestionable right; 
— if a nation might declare. Rather than brook 
injury, or insult, or oppression, thousands shall 
perish ; rather than endure a partial obstruction 
of commerce, or an infringement of prerogative 
by land or sea, the land and sea shall be redden- 
ed by the life-blood of ourselves and our enemies ; 
if a nation may say and do all this rightfully, in 
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consistency both with the character of God, and 
with the law by which he governs the world, I 
could deem war conducive to general good. But 
if the spirit, breathed in such conduct, is crimi- 
nal, hostile at once to the character and to the 
law of God, I must form an opposite conclusion. 
Yet this is the spirit, which dictates, not the 
wars of ambition only, but the wars by which 
freedom is professedly sustained. And this spirit 
is itself a presumptive evidence, that under the 
•divine government, by which forbearance and 
forgiveness are connected with abiding good, its 
ultimate results roust be inauspicious. 

Adventitious consequences must, however, be 
separated from the question. For who knows 
Dot, that from every event an all-wise providence 
«duces happy issues ? — that amid revolution and 
war, as over all the evils of the universe, there is 
an invisible, unfelt, unbounded power, causing 
the whole to work together for good ? And who 
knows not, that, apart from this higher agency, 
there is in war, as in every important event, a 
tendency to waken the minds of men? This 
tendency is connected with every peculiar aspect 
of nature, with every deed of unwonted virtue or 
vice. It is exhibited in excited attention, in 
closer research, in thought roused sometimes to 
lofty action. Yet, who would ask for the vol- 
cano, or the earthquake, because each might 
open new sources of knowledge and effort ? Who 
would justify treason or robbery, because the 
crime might give impulse to salutary purposes of 
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protection? Among events partially adventi* 
tious, not absolutely essential to war, might be 
classed, liberty and government. War, without 
enlightened and virtuous mind, cannot secure 
them. By such mind separate from war, they 
may be established. France, subject to despo- 
tism, gained nothing by civil contest. America, 
almost ungoverned, gained and upheld her con- 
stitution by unprotected delegation. All, which 
war can do, is to sever one nation from the ty- 
ranny of another ; to free the races, if I may so 
speak, of previous incumbrances, without either 
directing the course or urging the pursuit. But 
the incumbrances it introduces may be greater 
'than it removes. It gives to the sword power 
disproportioned to its worth. It excites a blind 
veneration of men, however undistinguished in 
other respects, who have sustained its encounters 
and its dangers successfully. Cicero might 
prove that the military owed subordination to the 
civil power. What could all his declamations gain 
in sight of Cesar, surrounded by the trophies of 
his battles, followed by subdued princes and tri- 
butary empires ? 

I meant not to digress. I meant, without ad- 
verting to the political evils of war, to observe 
how its utmost benefit is to rescue a nation from 
foreign dominion, thus leaving it unrestrained to 
the choice of its own course. Whether this 
benefit be real, is determined by the event. At 
any rate, it is not fair, as seems usually to be 
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done, to credit eyery subsequent advantage, all 
the prosperity that may be finally reached, to the 
account of the change connected with war. 
Here is a common delusion. A community su& 
fering certain evils, attains a given degree of 
population, wealth, and improvement. Those 
evils present an obstruction to the rapidity of its 
progress. A war is undertaken. The evils are 
removed. The obstruction is removed with them. 
The nation advances. Its population increases. 
Its wealth flows in continually. Improvement 
keeps pace with both. After the lapse of a few 
years, an observer estimates its present condi- 
tion. He then estimates its condition previous 
to war. The whole intermediate progress is ac- 
counted for by this event. All which, apart from 
it, might have been acquired, goes for nothing. 
Certainly this is unfair. Having ascertained its 
station previous to this occurrence, together with 
the ratio of its increase during the continuance 
of embarrassments, the observer is to compute 
the amount of its progress up to the present time, 
supposing the embarrassments unremoved. Sub- 
tracting this amount from the prosperity attained 
after their removal, he is to attach to war no 
more than the difference. By subjecting it to 
such minute calculation, how vastly would its 
vaunted benefits be reduced ! 

Again : If by other means than war these evils 
might have been removed ; if without war the 
country could have advanced in the ratio which 
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it actually preserved, it will not be thought that 
war was rightfully maintained, as it will not be 
deemed — what all argument in its favor must 
suppose it to be — the exclusive source of benefits 
to which it furnishes occasion. Out of the wars 
which have been succeeded by unquestionable 
advantages, select those, where either the 'same 
or equal advantages might have been gained 
without it. How vastly would this reduce the 
number of wars— even now few, compared with 
the many that have been waged — which are 
deemed inevitable! 

Afler such, and it seems to me, legitimate 
deductions from the supposed advantages of 
war, how slight must be its substantial utility ! 
From the mass of imaginary, how small the 
fraction of real, benefit which remains ! Against 
this remainder thrown into the scale of nation^ 
al good, balance its larger weight of influence^ 
its destruction of life, involving families in sor- 
row and poverty, its waste of property, its de- 
terioration of morals. These are the legiti- 
mate effects, rather the elements, of war ; they 
enter, I had almost said, into its definition. 
Its instrument is infliction of suffering ; the con- 
test is, by which party the greatest amount of 
suffering can be thrown on the opposite ; and 
when the one has reached the limit of endurance, 
the other has achieved a glorious victory. Up 
to this point, to the hour of decision, there has 
been no benefit to either party. On both sides 
has been unmingled distress. But the good is 
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now coining. Not to both parties, certainly : to 
the vanquished nothing remains, save unrecom- 
pensed expenditure of blood, treasure, happiness, 
perhaps liberty. By the victorious all the benefit 
is appropriated. But this benefit — including the 
evil on both sides — has cost more than its worth. 
The inconsistency with rectitude, which this 
view of war exhibits, is twofold. It is inconsis- 
tency with the dictates of prudence, and with the 
sentiments of benevolence. It is not mere mis- 
fortune ; it partakes of the nature of crime, to 
pursue measures by which our own ultimate 
good is unnecessarily exposed. Where of opposite 
exposures one is inevitable, it is wrong, as it is 
unfortunate, to choose the more hazardous. This 
principle applies, not less to nations than to in- 
dividuals. A nation, we will suppose, endures 
foreign aggression. War is proposed as the 
remedy. Here are two serious exposures. The 
question, so far as prudence is concerned, is 
this : To which can the nation with least injury 
submit ? There are few cases, very few indeed, 
where a spectator, wholly guided by the princi- 
ples which are acknowledged applicable to indi- 
vidual conduct, would hesitate to say, * You 
cannot endure so much in your present condi- 
tion as in all probability you must suffer by war. 
The evils now borne can be measured and 
known : of those which war will bring, you know 
neither the extent nor the termination. You see 
enough to deter you from the fearful tragedy, 

3 
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though you can predict neither the depth of its 
scenes, nor the horror of its catastrophe.' 

In connexion with this topic, I may be ex- 
cused in presenting a familiar illustration of an 
important principle, to which I have alluded, 
both in this and in the preceding discourse. In 
proportion to the uncertainty combined with the 
value of a certain result, should be the caution 
with which it is hazarded. In a good cause, I 
might innocently venture a lawsuit, provided the 
probability of success would counterbalance the 
evil of possible failure. But if at any rate much 
must be lost; if in ultimate failure my property 
must be wasted; if my chance is not greater 
than the opposite ; if by yielding a right without 
contest less will be suffered than by loss of the 
case, and if withal I shall retain unimpaired much 
that in any event must be lost by litigation, — I 
ought ; there is a moral duty, in prudence, ta 
avoid the risk. Apply this principle to the pre- 
sent question. Although the arguments by 
which a war that has ended, are retrospective, 
yet those on which it was commenced were whol- 
ly prospective ; nay, beyond most future events, 
contingent. Grant a sufficient cause for war, 
injury for which, without it, no redress can be 
obtained, greater than the inevitable evils by 
which it is attended. Duty is not yet decided. 
A question is still behind : Will war secure re- 
dress ? The answer must be always upcertain. 
All that is sought may be gained : all that is op- 
posed may return, augmented by redoubled ag- 
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gression. That the opposite probabilities are 
not far from equal, might be presumed from the 
confidence with which both parties engage. The 
argument, in a word, is this : War is a game too 
deep and hazardous to leave in man the right of 
entering upon it. 

Nor is this all. The guilt, far from being- 
confined to imprudence, includes violation of the 
precept next in dignity to that which enjoins su- 
preme love to the Infinite Being, and with this 
embracing all human duty. It involves incon- 
sistency with the spirit of Christianity, the spirit 
embodied in the law written on the heart, and 
elucidated in the revelations of Heaven. If each 
individual is bound by this law, — if each human 
being is called to love his neighbor as himself, — 
to look, not on his own things, but also on the 
things of others, what has given exemption from 
it to communities ? I am not aware, that in sus- 
taining war, benefit to the enemy is ever repre- 
sented as a motive. Such representation would 
be ludicrous. The good sought is confined to a 
single country; and on the other, every evil 
deemed indispensable to success is inflicted. 

So far as war is considered retaliatory, as a 
punishment inflicted for aggression, it is equally 
hostile to Christianity. Perhaps commence is re- 
stricted. Certain rights, real or imaginary, are 
violated. In the oppressive acts, a principle 
subversive, if it were carried to its limits, of in- 
dependence and liberty, is involved. Not to 
fiay, that difficulties originating in such causes 
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might be adjusted by negociation conducted in 
the true spirit of the Gospel, I cannot admit the 
possibility of their becoming equal to the evil by 
which they are punished. Between the crime 
alleged and the punishment, the disproportion is 
like that of falsehood, theft, or personal abuse, 
* and infliction of death. 

Nor can I perceive any want of adaptedness 
to war, conducted as it is,^-on its common and 
avowed principles, in passages like these : / say 
unto you that ye resist not evil — Love your enc" 
mies, bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you, — 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give plaice unto wrath : for it is icritten, Venr 
geance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord, — 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good. Nor are these insulated exhibitions of this 
spirit. It is the uniform spirit of Jesus Christ. 
It is the spirit which he demands of his disci- 
ples. It is the spirit of Heaven ; and, so far as 
conformed to God and to Christ, every believer 
cherishes it. 

In the guilt of violating this spirit, of sacri- 
ficing general good, of disobeying the plain com- 
mand of our text, who must be viewed as shar- 
ing ? . Not one man, not a few men ; but all, in 
proportion to the influence which they possess, 
without employing it against the dreadful evil. 
For such unexerted influence every one is re- 
sponsible : he is responsible for sufferings which 
he did not labor to prevent, responsible for the 
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blood which is shed, for the groans of the wound- 
ed and the dying, for the tears of bereaved pa- 
rents, of widows, and of orphans ; responsible to 
his own heart, to his conscience, and though 
these are silent, to the God of Heaven. 

Briag into a single view those calamities which 
furnish so fearful a commentary on the crimi- 
nality of war. Place yourself on a field from 
which hostile crimes have just retired, red with 
carnage, strewed with the dead, filled with the 
groans and the execrations of the wounded and 
of the dying. On this spot, you cannot think of 
the glories and sublimity of war. It were a dese- 
cration of the solemnities of death. It were in- 
sensibility to the woes of man. On this spot, 
commune with your own heart. On this spot, 
ask yourself, ' Have I been free fi-om the guilt 
which precipitated these thousands to an untime- 
ly and agonizing death? Have I exerted my 
influence, feeble as it might be, to avert these 
sights and sounds of distress 1 Has my voice, 
have my mental powers, been vigorously employ- 
ed to arrest the overwhelming evil V Do you 
say, * What could I have done V I might propose 
the same question. So might e^^ry individual. 
Certainly no one can prevent the recurrence of 
war. But every one can exert an influence 
against it ; and every one can seek enlarged in- 
fluence. Neglecting thi»*, each must attach to 
himself a portion of the guilt which surrounds 
and augments the calamities of war. Neglecting 
this, each, as he stands in solemn sympathy be- 
3* 
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side the multitudes from whom the last blood is 
gushing, must endure the torturing reflection, ' I 
have done nothing to prevent all this. I foresaw 
the pouring forth of human blood ; but I used no 
means to stay it. I saw my country seizing, as 
if they were glorious prizes, the weapons of des- 
tructive hostility ; I reached not out a hand to 
arrest their descent.' 

Do you not see, my brethren, this guilt exten- 
sively diffused 1 Say not, * It is in the delusion 
of the magistrate, or in the ambition of the sol- 
dier.' It is in you. It is in myself . It is in 
the community, so long as by our apathy a tacit 
conspiracy is going forward against the virtue, 
the happiness, the life, of millions. 
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James iv. 1. 

From whence come wars and fightings among you ? come 
they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your members ? 

This decision of the Apostle applies equally to 
private contentions and national warfare. Hence 
the latter, originating like the former in depraved 
passions, must be equally criminal. The argu- 
ment is not ftiat, indirectly, by the existence of 
such passions among enemies, war is produced j 
it is that by their direct operation it is excited as 
a legitimate result, as their natural and uncon- 
strained expression. Who ever believed .that 
war originates in love to our enemies ? that it 
springs from compassion, from a forgiving tem- 
per, from submission to evangelical principles 1 
Who knows not, that it always rises from princirr 
pies o£ another class ?-^<ommonIy from selfiahr 
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ness, from ambition, or from revenge, universally, 
I was going to have said, from feelings unimbued 
with the Christian spirit ? Could you imagine a 
sovereign or an administration under the full and 
unresisted control of this spirit, — could you ima- 
gine the perfect Author of our religion, had it 
been his lot to occupy an earthly throne, either 
proclaiming or sustaining hostility 1 The answer, 
it seems to me, is obvious ; and I would only 
^subjoin, that as private contests, as individual 
acts of retaliation, as all criminal deeds are the 
fruit of kindred passions, so war is the fruit of 
dispositions altogether uncongenial with Chris- 
tianity. 

Nor is this repugnant to the opinion, that in- 
stead of resulting from mere malignity, from 
merely cruel and vindictive feelings, war derives 
often its existence, always some portion of its 
nutriment, from principles whfcfa, within certain 
limits, arefree from criminality. Any principle, 
not the passion for war alone, may become a lust, 
a strong and insatiable desire. Eiu^n granting, 
what some contend, that the love of excitement 
is the main-spring of war, this would not prove 
its rectitude ; it would only furnish an example 
of this passion carried to most unjustifiable ex- 
tent. But to resolve the whole military passion 
either, on the one side, into a vindictive and ma- 
lignant spirit, or, on the other, into love of ex- 
citement, — ^to deem it exclusively either demoniac 
malice or restless activity, is contrary to the phe- 
nomena it actually presents. It has occupations 
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to which malevolence is not essential ; it has 
others, in which more than excitement is requi- 
site. Nor is the mind often possessed by either 
of these principles so entirely, as for their gratifi- 
cation alone, to endure all the inevitable calami- 
ties of war. Besides : different men are impel- 
led by different feelings ; one by ambition of 
power, another, by love to his country ; one, by 
attachment to liberty ; a second by hatred of liber- 
ty ; one by desire of glory, another, by restless- 
ness of mind; while some are prompted by 
malignant revenge, while many, perhaps, without 
definite aim, support it either from national pre- 
judices or as a mere matter of course. In most 
men, various passions, singly feeble, beget by 
combination the terrific and -absorbing energy 
of the martial spirit. 

To the restriction of the causes of war to the 
love of excitement, I would present the objection 
under another aspect. Either the term is syno- 
nymous with the simple desire of action or em- 
ployment, or it includes the desire of exercise 
implied and involved in the very existence of 
each human passion : in the one case, it is too 
narrow to include the complex feelings of which 
the military disposition is made up, as in the 
other, it embraces many classes of feeling which 
war neither demands nor employs. The soldier 
loves occupation ; but his passion reaches vastly 
beyond it. He loves the exercise of all his pas- 
sions ; yet how many must he continually sup- 
press. 
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We wish for a closer analysis. We wish to 
see the spirit of war in its radical elements, those 
elements of which all are conscious, and which 
require only favorable circumstances to combine 
them, and to impregnate them with inextin- 
guishable ardor. To facilitate this analysis, it is 
necessary to consider two things, the character 
of war as an employment, and the nature of man 
so far as this employment calls it into operation. 
First ; War is undertaken either for retaliation 
of injury, or for attainment of alleged right. It 
demands continual occupation. To subdue phy- 
sical force is not its only aim ; it is to ascertain 
and to forestal insidious stratagems. It is equal-- 
ly important and hazardous in its issue. Nations 
are gazing on the conflict. Unborn ages crowd 
around the .spot, as if to learn their destiny, and 
to crown their benefactors. But the desire of 
glory, the ambition of power, the necessity for 
occupation, the consciousness of right, together 
with the desire of evil to its invaders, either 
rising to revenge, or merely seeking salutary pun- 
ishment, are inseparable from the human consti- 
tution. To each passion, and to the calculations 
of war, its risk attaches most solemn intensity. 

In this risk, as well as in other circumstances 
attending war, it bears a strong resemblance to 
gaming. The latter is undertaken as an absorb- 
ing occupation ; it demands equal sagacity and 
caution ; its result, whether of gain and honor 
or of loss and disgrace, the pride of superiority 
or the shame of defeat, awakens intense feeling. 
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Indeed I have sometimes thoaght, that the sub- 
stitution of some game in adjusting national col- 
lisions, might call forth a large portion of the 
feelings with which the warrior is now inspired. 
Let him gather his army of images. Let the 
enemy gather an equal number. Let these ima- 
ges be so constructed, that by mechanical powers 
they might be made to advance or retreat, and 
to bear on each other with a force not easily re- 
sisted. Let it be stipulated, that by the demoli- 
tion of the one or the other of these opposing 
powers, secured by the skill of individuals em- 
ployed to manage the contest, the result should 
be decided. I do not say, that this would call 
forth every feeling of war. There may be hos- 
tility which violence only can allay, revenge 
which blood only can appease, begotten by the 
reciprocations of aggression and retaliation. Yet, 
even in this bloodless contest, I discern the work- 
ings of a spirit terribly aroused. I see the mana- 
ger of its stupendous mechanism manifesting, 
even in his calmness, the powerful emotions 
compressed within his bosom,— every thought 
intensely fixed on the portentous game, every 
limb braced to mighty action, the whole soul and 
the whole body summoned to the work which 
ages will remember, and for which multitudes 
come up from the future to do him homage. A 
nation is waiting its destiny ! 

In war reduced to such a game, but more as it 
actually exists, the whole nation shares one 
spirit ; one in its elements, though modified, not 
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only by the peculiarities of different men, but by 
the conditions of different classes. Of these 
classes we may discover four ; the people at 
large, the possessors of civil office together with 
expectants and other men of political ambition, 
talent, or influence ; the military leaders ; and 
the soldiers, as well as inferior officers. Each 
class has a powerful influence on the rest : each 
feels more or less a kindred spirit. In a repub- 
lic, war must originate, in pretence at least, from 
the people. But the people are so many indi- 
viduals, of different occupations, habits, opinions, 
feelings, and interests ; and among individuals 
so little connected, few have suffered from foreign 
aggression, either in property, in honor, or in lib- 
erty, and few can expect from a retaliatory war, 
either profit, employment, power or glory. How 
then can a whole people be roused to warlike 
feeling ? Partly through a passion honorable to 
human nature ; partly through principles by no 
means honorable. First, the individual is lost 
in the citizen. In the injuries suffered by his 
country, he at once abhors the lawless aggres- 
sion, and submits his own to the public weal. 
This is noble. But of this, ambitious men take 
immediate advantage. They magnify the inju- 
ry. They traduce the aggressor. They work 
upon the love of action and of change. Not 
content with appealing to the spirit of patriotism, 
they demand and excite revenge and national 
animosity. They heighten the effect of these, 
by lofiy declamation, by pourtraying, on the one 
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side, the glories of war and ages of freedom, on 
ihe other, the dishonors of peace and an enslaved 
posterity. Of the people, each one identifies his 
own happiness with the prospects of his country, 
and fancies himself honored in the glory des- 
tined to surround its battles ; while of the second 
class, of the men by whom their passions are rous- 
ed, most desire war for personal advancement, — 
for honor, for office, for wealth ; and for these pur- 
poses, alternately reciprocate and excite popular 
threatenings of revenge and popular predictions 
of glory. On the leaders of the contest, this 
spirit concentrates itself most powerfully. With 
the people, they thirst for revenge, and aspire af- 
ter honor and power. But their feelings are 
deeper and more exclusive ; for they are to in- 
flict the one and to gain the other. They are 
to mingle in the game, and not only to share, but 
to control the result. From the Chief, through 
every subordinate rank, down to the common 
soldier, this spirit is diffused, diminishing, how- 
ever, as it descends, and mingling with the desire 
of gain, which increases, as ambition of eminence 
is repressed by inferiority. — This classification 
brings us to the result of our previous analysis, 
exhibiting as causes of war, ambition of power, 
whether acquired by wealth or by physical 
strength, and desire of action, of revenge, and of 
glory. 

To the same result we are brought by analyz- 
ing the complex end which is sought by war ; 
power, including advanced liberty, retaliation 
4 
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embracing revenge of past wrongs and precao- 
tion against future, wealth and glory. These 
ends are some of them avowed,, while others may 
be concealed, but are still wrapped up in the de- 
signs of every war. These are announced by 
the Government as guiding its decision ; these 
are proclaimed to impet the army to battle ; these 
are recounted in the tales of the war-worn vete- 
ran ; these are sung in the baNads, and inscribed 
in the histories of the nation ; these, through 
many generations,^ are traced to the field of battle, 
and the memory of its horrors is lost in the glory 
by which it is surrounded. 

Though at first view it might seem impossible, 
that the hope, even of these ends, invigorating 
the strongest feelings of ambition, could create a 
passion for what is so calamitous as war, yet we 
have the fullest testimony to the occasional exis- 
tence of such a passion. Xenophon has given a 
fine example in the character of Cleerchus, a 
Spartan General, in the service of the younger 
Cyrus. After recounting his labors in pro- 
moting war, he observes : " These seem to be 
deeds of a man loving war for itself; who, 
though he might have peace without shame and 
without injury, yet chooses to prosecute war, — 
though he might indufge ease, desires the labor 
of war, — though he might possess wealth with- 
out danger, chooses to enlarge it by war. So 
strong indeed is his love of war, that in advancing 
it he incurs expense as if for indulgence of some 
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natnral desire."* Nor is there anything unac- 
countable in this character. It must have been 
the legitimate result of circumstances operating 
on a mind which derived strong passions from 
nature, in connexion with a physical constitution 
favorable to their developement. I .cannot be- 
lieve, that in the military passion, rather than in 
any other, the individual throws himself off, so 
to speak, from the mass of contemporary habit ; 
that he feels an impulse unknown to others, and 
that this impulse isolates him from his species. 
It is not so with genius in its other departments. 
The poet, the orator, the philosopher, with na- 
tive powers stronger than ordinary, receives edu- 
cation from his age, from its modes of thinking, 
its habits, its institutions, its progressive intelli- 
gence, from the books which he reads, from the 
society with which he mingles, and even from 
apparent casualties in nature. He creates noth- 
iog. He collects scattered thoughts ; he dis- 
solves false combinations ; he analyses more 
thoroughly than others, what they are attempting 
to analyze ; he embodies conceptions of which 
others are conscious ; he breathes through his 
works the character of his own feelings ; in a 
word, he gives form and life to what was before 
chaotic. This, it seems to me, is analogous to 
the case of military genius, even in its widest 
aberrations. The hero does not create, he finds, 
the spirit of war. He derives it from society, 

* AQaba^i^; B. %, c, vi. 
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and breathes it anew into society ; each recip- 
rocating an influence inseparable from the age* 
There must have been a Homer, when Homer 
lived ; there must have been a Bacon, when Ba- 
con lived ; and had there been no Bonaparte, 
France must have made a Napoleon. 

With the strength originally attached to the 
passions which meet in the love of war, espe- , 
cially those which are most generous, the love of 
liberty and the desire of glory, is connected the 
encouragement which they receive from society. 
In the savage state, where kingdoms are made 
up of tribes, united merely by proximity or rela- 
tionship, and where the passions act without re- 
straint, the trifling aggressions inseparable from 
human intercourse, are promptly and terribly 
avenged. As they recede from barbarism, re- 
venge may become less violent in its action, but 
it is equally certain and more systematic. The 
deeds of their fathers are recounted ; and they 
hope for the fame of equal deeds. With the 
rise of new occupations, knowledge increases 
and language improves. The bard collects an- 
cient traditions, and embodies them in song. 
His productions are read with emotion ; and the 
feeling which he drew from the past, he infuses 
into the present generation and transmits to the 
future. The historian adds, if not an equal, yet 
an abiding influence ; and from his records, 
quickened by the poet's fervor, the orator derives 
lofty and exciting themes. Thus with its wars, 
the entire literature of the country is interwoven. 
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Succeeding nations not only repeat from the im- 
pulse of nature similar feats of war, but as their 
knowledge extends, confirm the spirit of war by 
the literature of earlier tribes, and with this blend 
their own, enriched by numerous victories. The 
literature of both becomes ultimately a part of 
youthful education in every enlightened country ; 
and the volumes which form the taste inspire 
martial sentiments, — carrying the mind forward 
in a portion of its powers, but detaining the. rest 
on ground which ought to have been abandoned 
ages ago. 

This is precisely our state in regard to the lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome. It is our standard 
of intellectual elevation. It is our fountain of re- 
fined taste and of vigorous conception. Nor is 
this all. Even its morality is commended ; and 
the young scholar is sent to Homer to strengthen 
the desire of glory, to kindle the fervor of pa- 
triotisnr, and to nerve the purposes of heroism. 
Nay, more ; writers, professedly Christian, have 
advanced little beyond the sages of antiquity; 
they have extolled the brave in strains equally 
beautiful with those of Alcaeus and Tyrtaeus, 
nor more congenial with the spirit of Christ. 
The poetry which now celebrates the deeds of 
war, is in reality but the echo of those notes 
which stirred the souls and strengthened the 
arms of Grecian and Roman youth, long before 
angels sung to the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
Even sober history, while it portrays the cru- 
elties of war, seldom exposes the depravity at- 
4* 
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tached to every passion ere it rises to the exorbi- 
tance necessary to excite war ; nor does philoso- 
phy often propose a higher spirit, a ray of j^urer 
heaven, than 

" lights the public soul 
Of patriots and of heroes."* 

Come to our own country : on this spot, where 
Christianity is unshackled, where liberty was se- 
cured by the power of raind rather than by the 
sword, where by our relative situation the spirit 
of peace is forced, I had almost said, upon us. 
Has this spirit here acquired full and general 
developement ? Neither in the portion of our 
literature which promises to be permanent, not 
in addresses designed for popular effect, do we 
often discern its features. Few productions in 
either class recognize anything, as conceivable, 
beyond Grecian and Roman glory. An example 
immediately suggests itself as indicating the state 
of national feeling. The heathen poet or orator 
might fairly ascribe to his hero — for he knew no 
higher character — the highest lot in his Elysium ; 
but with what right can the Christian orator, on 
no other ground than of heroic devotion to his 
country, assign to the warrior, or the patriot, a 
seat in the celestial mansions ? Yet this is done, 
and perhaps no year elapses without a promiscu- 
ous transfer of multitudes from the battle-fields of 
our revolution, with the heroes of Greece and 
Rome, to scenes of immortal bliss. In addition 
to this, the spirit of revenge, that worst feature 
in the love of war, is breathed out in denuncia- 

* Thomson's ^^^ter, 696. 
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tions of a foreign power, and even in calumnious 
allusions to its character and its government. 

The obvious inference is, that instead of culti- 
vating the mild emotions of Christianity, our 
countrymen even now retain the military dispo- 
sition. It may be softened ; but it exists, stamp- 
ed on the aspect of society, alike indicated and 
confirmed by its institutions, its laws, and its cus- 
toms. The child is born into a martial atmos- 
phere ; the boy is led into martial scenes ; the 
young man is compelled to martial exercise, and 
the old man enlivens him by tales of youthful en- 
terprize. The learning of ancient days is not 
acquired ; but its spirit, imbibed by men of 
higher stations and extended influence, descends 
upon him, and he talks withal of his country's 
glory, and sings with his companions the rough, 
yet exciting verse in which it is vaunted. 

Thus I have endeavored, not only to analyze 
the spirit of war, but to show that, instead of be- 
ing confined to military men, it is diffused through 
the mass of society, and confirmed by circum- 
stances inseparable from society in its present 
condition. It is obvious, that the revolution 
which abolishes war must go through society. 
It is obvious, that while everything serves to 
keep alive excitement, revenge, ambition, thirst 
of glory, some influence must be provided to 
counteract their disastrous issues. To effect 
this, shall we extinguish passion, and reduce the 
human soul to feebleness and inertness ? By no 
means. Let man feel^ and think, and act, in- 
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tensely. But let him direct his operations to no* 
ble ends; let him control them by beneficent 
views; let him secure their mutual harmony. 
Now imagine him to do so. Imagine him to im- 
bibe perfectly the spirit of Jesus Christ. He re- 
tains human passions ; but he directs them to- 
ward worthy objects, and to each its proper place 
in the scale of ascendancy and subordination. 
Revenge he cannot feel. If he can ever desire 
evil to a created being, it is only for higher good 
and for the glory of God. He is active ; but his 
activity is prompted by benevolence, and con- 
centrated on fitting objects. He seeks power ; 
but it is power over himself, and a beneficent in- 
fluence over others, — he seeks wealth ; but it is 
the wealth of eternity, — glory, but it is the glory 
which Cometh from God. Now here are the 
very materials, out of which the vindictive and 
turbulent spirit of war might have been wrought, 
shaped and blended into perfect meekness. I 
do not ask you, then, to extinguish in yourselves, 
or to impair in your children, the legitimate exer- 
cise of passions implanted by nature. Their 
bestower has not left them unprovided with ob- 
jects. The world is full of objects. The eter- 
nity which the Gospel reveals is full of objects. 
And the passions will act. Isolated from exter- 
nal things, they will create a world within. 
Kindled by no outward flame, they mil break 
forth like the fires of the volcano, and burn deep 
and inextinguishable. But they are not ungov- 
ernable. Be it then your care to point their 
course, to restrain their excess, and to guide 
their progress. 



SERMON IV. 



CALAMITIES OF WAR. 



Isaiah ix. 5. 



For every battle of the warriof is with confused noise, and 
gannehts rolled in blood. 

With the immediate sufTerings of battle, I 
shall class others which are connected with war, 
the poverty and affliction it entails on the com- 
munity, and the calamities it inflicts on the sol- 
diery. 

Of the effect produced on the community, we 
have an impressive testimony from a distinguish- 
ed writer, to whom we cannot ascribe theoretical 
hostility, either to the principles or to the accom- 
paniments of war. Cicero, urging the impor- 
tance of preserving Asia, which was tributary to 
the Romans, from the dangers of war, observes : 
" This province, if you wish to retain it for bene- 
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fit in war and for dignity in peace, must be de- 
fended, not only from calamity, but even from 
fear of calamity. For in other states, when ca- 
lamity arrives, then injury is received ; but in 
tributary provinces, not only arrival of evil, but 
even fear itself brings calamity. For when hosts of 
enemies are not far distant, though no irruption 
has been made, yet flocks are abandoned, agri- 
culture is deserted, the navigation of merchants 
ceases. So that neither from duties collected in 
the harbor, nor from tithes on the soil and its 
productions, nor from the revenues of pasturage, 
can the tribute be secured ; whence the fruit of 
a whole year is oflen lost by a single rumor of 
danger, and by the single terror of a battle."* 

Whence does this loss arise ? How is this de- 
sertion of necessary occupation and its conse- 
quent diminution of wealth produced ? First, in 
proportion to the exigency of the occasion, the 
inhabitants are called forth to protect their terri- 
tory. The husbandman, the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, men in most occupations, especially those 
engaged in manual labor, are forced from the 
farm, from the shop, from the situation, what- 
ever it is, in which their own subsistence and that 
of their families are found. Proportional to the 
demand for troops must be the reduction of 
numbers employed in manual occupations, and 
by consequence, diminution of the means of sub- 

* Oratioii for the JMlaoilian Lavr, c, vi, 
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sistence. Suppose the annual demand, begin- 
ning with early spring, to include one fourth of 
the population capable of military service. Sup- 
pose the labor employed in supplying the wants 
of the soldiery equal to what is performed by the 
young and the old who are excluded from ser- 
vice ; and one fourth is still lost, out of the usual 
and necessary quantity of labor. The same pro- 
portion must be deducted from the annual pro*- 
duct. 

Do the demands of the year diminish with the 
diminution of its income 1 By no means. They 
are rather increased. The soldiers, we will sup- 
pose, are within the state, and maintained by 
the state. The same number of men are to find 
subsistence, while one fourth is separated from 
the means by which it is to be secured. Again : 
Little is added annually, even in time of peace, 
to a permanent fund : the mass of acquisition is 
employed to supply the annual want. Income 
is nearly balanced by expense. War certainly 
cannot diminish expense. Yet it diminishes in- 
come. It leaves want, at the best, unaltered : 
it lessens acquisition ; while at the same moment 
it levies a tax larger than that of peace. 

Nor is this all. The proximity of a hostile ar- 
my to your own habitations, must, in another 
way, diminish the acquisition of means indispen- 
sable to support. Imagine — what none but the 
surviving companions of men now mouldering on 
the fields of our revolution have witnessed in 
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New England — a host of powerful enemies en- 
camped within your territory, threatening its 
subjugation. Your own farm may be the battle- 
ground. Your own farm may soon be the place 
of your burial, amid undistinguished heaps of 
friends and foes. Enrolled among the troops by 
whom the future encounter may be decided, you 
are removed from the possibility of labor. Un- 
enrolled, you can bestow labor with but a faint 
heart and a feeble hand, on a field from which, 
if a harvest be gathered, it will be gathered by a 
rapacious enemy. Nor will you be content to 
leave your family exposed to insult, perhaps to 
death. They are removed to a remote habitation. 
Much property at home may be sacrificed. Ad- 
ditional expense is incurred for support abroad. 
The sufferings of your single family are great. 
How vast their aggregate throughout a district ! 
How overwhelming, when, as in the invasion of 
France by Charles the Fiflh, and as in that of 
Russia by Napoleon, they are feared more than 
desolation from the border to the capital by the 
hands of native citizens ! 

The effect of war upon commerce is equally 
disastrous. Cities decaying and vessels rotting in 
their harbors ; merchants impoverished, and sea- 
men unemployed ; these, not less than a deserted 
husbandry, are at once the omens which portend 
war, and the evils which it scatters from its 
train. 

But of the calamities which attend war, pover- 
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ty, it is well known, is far from being the greatest. 
By its expense of life, its expense of treasure is 
concealed, and, I had almost said, annihilated. 
This expense is incurred, not less in the camp 
than in the field. Heavy marches, expenses and 
labors surpassing endurance, accompanied by 
depressing recollections and by corroding impa- 
tience, issuing in sickness which is inadequately 
tended ; over which no mother, or sister, or wife 
can bend with sustaining tenderness ; these wear 
oi^t life ; these destroy multitudes- by whom an 
enemy was never encountered. Exhausted and 
spiritless, they sink sorrowing to the grave, un- 
mourned and unremembered. 

From evils so familiar to your minds, I pass 
to one seldom viewed, either in its horror or in 
its guilt. First, however, I would observe, that 
these evils, whether by taxation, by enlistment, or 
by labor, fall most frequently and most heavily 
on the class of people to whom they are least 
tolerable, because their families are most depen- 
dent on their personal exertions. It is not the 
rich, the powerful, the men by whose direct in- 
fluence war is produced, who endure the burden ; 
it is the poor ; it is the men they despise, whom 
they can either hire, or persuade, or compel to 
support their measures. These are the men who 
must go to the camp or the navy ; these must 
endure long and heavy marches ; these must 
abandon their families in penury ; yes, and when, 
afler the spell by which they were drawn to en- 
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list has dissolved, they seek in the only possible 
way their homes, their wives, their children, — 
these must die dishonored by violence. You 
are a father. Your property is small, your fami- 
ly increasing. Accessions to your means of sub- 
sistence are promised as enticement to the field. 
You love your country, and are assured that its 
cause is just, that its honor is involved, that its 
security and the security of your family, even the 
security and the liberty of unborn ages, invoke 
your aid in its battles. The soldier's sufferings 
are forgotten in the soldier's splendor. You en- 
list, "rhe dream vanishes. Your home is far 
away. Remembrance of early friends, of a father 
and a mother watering their couch with tears, 
of a wife disconsolate, — a wife and her little 
ones, dear as the blood* of your own heart, con- 
verts every thought and every feeling to agony. 
The unuttered farewell, the lingering look which 
turned to them after they were lost in the distance, 
oppress the mind night and day. A desperate 
effort is made to regain your home. The camp 
is escaped ; you seem almost to tread the thres- 
hold where the dearest objects of life had so 
often met you with joy. 'Tis over. 'Twas a 
dream, fugitive and deceiving as it was sweet. — 
I will not finish the tale ; it is too dreadful. I 
never can forget the emotions with which in 
childhood — and is not the heart even of childhood 
truer than the cold, calculating judgment of a 
manhood indurated by warlike scenes ? — I heard 
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nn individual describe a military execution of 
which he was eye-witness. And what is the atro- 
cious crime ? The culprit loved his family too 
well, or felt too sadly the evils of war. 

I know it will be replied, ** This is necessary 
to the condition of war. Allow desertion ; leave 
it without a punishment so dreadful ; and an ar- 
my could never be supported." As an opposer 
of war, I am willing to grant it. It is a valuable 
concession. Nothing can be right, unless sus- 
ceptible of support by means which are right. 
If unable to hold any privilege, to secure any 
benefit, whether to myself or to my country, 
without violation of the divine law, it must be re- 
linquished. But to punish desertion by death, 
is to disobey the voice which said from heaven, 
Thou shalt not kill. Besides, there is an obvious 
disproportion between the guilt of the sufferer, 
and the degree of his punishment. If, on the 
contrary, such punishment is not absolutely es- 
sential to war, yet it is, if I may so term it, a 
natural excrescence, and furnishes a presump- 
tion, that the system to which it so uniformly 
adheres, is radically defective. 

On this subject, an unaccountable apathy per- 
vades the community. What emotions are ex- 
cited by the death of some distinguished states- 
man ! How strong our sympathies with the 
family bereaved of a husband and a father, though 
expiring amid his own friends and in fulness of 
honor ! I approve these sympathies. But I wish 
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they might fix where they are more needed, and 
where they might answer a higher end. Bring 
within your view a single army. Follow its 
march. Measure its sufierings ere it meets the 
enemy. See the husband, the father, the bro- 
ther, perish by execution, by sickness, by fatigue, 
or by sicknesss of heart. Go then to the wife, 
the parents, the children, the brothers, the sis- 
ters, with the tidings. The eye may not weep. 
The tongue may utter no word of grief. But 
the heart is deeply wounded to death. The world 
is changed. Nature's charms are gone. Labor 
brings no solace. The sun rises ; there is no 
light in the soul. It sets ; the glory of his de- 
parture kindles no inward brightness,— deepest 
midnight is the soul's own element ; and it asks 
only that the eye may be shrouded in the mid- 
night of death. 

Such are the earliest effects of war ; such the 
harbingers, and such the train, by which it is 
preceded and surrounded. Before the demoniac 
form, desolation stalks, prophetic of the ruin 
which he shall ere long scatter from his gory 
locks. Excuse — no, I will not ask you who have 
hearts to feel, I will not ask you to excuse this 
vehemence of language. No : but I will ask 
you to forgive the coldness with which I speak of 
the Moloch, — ^I can find no epithet expressive of 
his odiousness, — in whose infernal arms the pos- 
sessions, the enjoyments, the hopes, the lives of 
victims so numberless have been clasped and 
consumed. 
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Prom this retired sorrow let me direct your 
eye to another scene, to calamity which no lan- 
guage can describe, and no imagination grasp ; 
to the spot over which no angel of mercy hovers, 
and on which no balm of soothing pity descends. 
I feel myself overwhelmed. I know not the an- 
guish of lacerated limbs, of wounds from which 
the last blood is gushing, of mind lefl unconsoled 
to its passage from the darkest spot on earth to 
a clouded eternity. Yet in the multitude by 
whom all this is endured, we lose the power of 
individualizing their distress, of bringing it to 
the minute analysis which is needful to strong 
sensibility. Let us take a single example. Here 
is a young man, far from his early and bosom 
friends. On them his last thoughts fixed, ere 
they were lost in the tumult of battle. He shall 
see them no more. His wound is deep and in- 
tolerable. Perhaps time cannot be spared to 
remove him from the ground which is wet with 
his blood, to bind up the wound, to alleviate its 
anguish. Hours and hours he must suffer alone. 
The battle ceases. The conflicting armies re- 
tire. Crushed and mangled by their receding 
footsteps, he groans through a feverish night, with 
no couch but the cold earth, ^hile the wind, and 
the dew, and the frost fall, heaving and torturing 
on his lacerated body. Nor is the distress of 
the body greater than of the mind, as recollec- 
tions of parents, of wife and children, of his own 
childhood, and of what his childhood loved, 
throng around his heart, and tell him that all is 
5* 
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over. Life is protraction of agony ; and death, 
coming to his relief, assames its saddest guise. 
" The first wounded man 1 ever beheld in the 
field," they are the words of one who was pre- 
sent at the battle of Buraco, " was carried past 
roe at this moment ; he was a fine young En- 
glishman, in the Portuguese service, and lay 
helplessly in a blanket, with both his legs shatter- 
ed by cannon shot. He looked pale, and big 
drops of perspiration stood on his manly forehead ; 
but he spoke not — his agony appeared unuttera- 
ble. I secretly wished him death ; a mercy, I 
believe, that was not very loftg withheld."* 

Remember that in every battle, there are 
scenes like this, numerous as the ^ain and the 
severely wounded. Each sufferer is mourned by 
a distant circle of affectionate, oflen dependent, 
relatives. Napoleon conducted to Russia four 
hundred thousand men. Not more than a hun- 
dred thousand ever reached their homes. Three 
millions of the French people fell during all his 
wars. As in his early campaigns he was almost 
uniformly victorious, it may be presumed, that 
the armies against which he fought were de- 
prived of numbers nearly equal, perhaps greater. 
Here were six millions slain by violence. Each 
had friends with whose happiness his own life 
was deeply involved. By this entire loss, a serious 
inroad may have been made on the happiness 

* Recollectioxui of the Peninsula, North American Review. 
July. 1826. 
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of thirty millions. Its depth might be inferred 
from the common grief of bereaved parents, of 
the widowed mother and her orphan children. 
Oh, no. This will not measure the grief of the 
bereaved by war ; of those, who could not stand 
by the death-bed, and alleviate the pangs and 
brighten the hopes of the dying,— of those, who 
could not follow the body to the grave, and min- 
gle their tears over it with the drops of evening 
dew. 

Nowhere is the aspect of war more savage 
than in the siege and capture of towns. Behold 
a city once flourishing, rich and populous. Its 
peaceful employments are suspended. Destruc- 
tion of property, ruin of dwellings, yiolation of 
chastity, in a word, every evil which might be 
expected from an unrestrained soldiery, cruel in 
the insolence of triumph, forms the complicated 
result. Voluntary death is less intolerable than 
the anticipation of its horrors. 

War is founded on passion rather than princi- 
ple, on ambitious and selfish policy, more than 
enlarged wisdom and expansive benevolence. 
Sober inquiry, preceded and accompanied by 
true prayer, could seldom end in the conviction 
that duty demands resort to arms. It is excited 
feeling ; it is proud and indignant spirit ; it is 
anger, revenge, or some kindred passion, by 
which war is produced and sustained. Now as 
a feeling, it must be met and expelled by a purer 
feeling, — a feeling more powerful than itself, and 
produced by thorough knowledge of the evils by 
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which war is surrounded. Argument may be 
presented. But argument in this case is disclo- 
sure of facts ; and it should be instinct with life 
and emotion. It should be imbued with feeling, 
and it should awaken feeling, expulsive of that 
excited emotion which is the very soul of war. 
Exhibit in the most vivid colors all which is ca- 
lamitous in war. Exhibit with equal distinctness 
all which is felicitous in peace. Truth is here 
the most impressive, as it is ever the safest 
teacher. Have you ever seen a human being 
expire ?— expire by violence ?— drop down be- 
neath a mortal blow? Can you not imagine him 
even now, when years have elapsed, falling be- 
fore you? — ^Can you not hear almost^ the deep 
groan with which the spirit broke from the shat- 
tered frame? Nay, what is less overwhelming, 
have you seen a limb torn from the body ? And 
did not your tongue falter and your limbs trem- 
ble, when you spoke of it ? Then what must be 
the horrors of a battle-field strewn with dying, 
with breathless, or with wounded bodies ? Say 
not, that this is viewing war in a wrong aspect. 
It is viewing its actual aspect. It is viewing it 
on the side which truth, justice and sympathy 
present. Yet, look at war in its other aspects ; 
in its legitimate and certain — if it has any such 
— advantages. Balance them against inevitable 
and universal disadvantages ; I will not call them 
by so mild a name, its miseries, its horrors, its 
crimes. L^t your examination be deep, minute, 
and presented, not to judgment only, but to 
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feeling, — ^to all those sympathies which God has 
implanted in our nature, as true, as unerring, as 
reason itself. 

War is supported chiefly by delusion. It is 
viewed as the theatre of noble actions, as the 
guard of liberty, and as the fountain of renown. 
With its degrading exhibitions of character, its 
splendor conceals its unutterable calamity. The 
distress of the many is forgotten in the glory of 
the few. On the field of slaughter, not the cy- 
press, but the laurel is planted. Its treasured 
memorials are those of victory and honor, — ^not 
emblems of death, of poverty, and widowhood. 
On this field I would look as a man ; and how 
can I think of glory in the remembrance of fren- 
zied brethren spreading destruction and anguish 1 
I would look as a Christian ; and how can I envy 
this world's hero ? I can seldom hope, that on 
the flood of glory, he was borne upward to the 
celestial Paradise ; that the voices which mingled 
in his praise as he went from earthy were echoed 
by the sentence of heaven. Well done, good and 
faithful servant, — enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. Oh, God, give me the death of the hum- 
ble Christian, who sleeps and is forgotten. But 
save me from the destiny of him whose spirit 
goes proudly from the battle-field ; though his 
deeds and his name go down through all genera- 
tions, blazoned by the praises of history and the 
enchantments of song. 

I cannot doubt, that the spirit may rise from 
the scene of carnage to heaven. Yet when I 
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consider the character necessary to admission 
into heaven ; when I remember the tendency of 
military life to prevent the formation of this cha- 
racter, and to promote the opposite, I must be- 
lieve that many, hardened by warlike habits, have 
lost the eternity which, if subjected to better in- 
fluences, they might have won. I know this 
argument will weigh little with most men. But 
I think it might have been admitted by him who 
said. What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what shcUi 
a man give in exchange for his soul ? 



SERMON V. 



MORAL RESULTS OF WAR. 



Luke iii. 14. 

And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, And 
what shall we do ? And he said unto them, Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely; and be content with your 
wages. 

That, instead of directing soldiers.to abandon 
their profession, John merely admonished them 
to avoid the vices to which it was exposed, has 
been considered an argument of its lawfulness, 
and by consequence, of the i;ectitude of war. 
This forms but a part of the more general argu- 
ment stated in a preceding discourse, and admits 
the same reply. First, In the infancy of the 
Christian institution, direct attack upon the an- 
cient and established system of war, could have 
answered no other end than to multiply the efforts 
which would be made for its extermination. 
Secondly, If silence as to its criminality be proof 
that a given custom is not inconsistent with mo- 
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ral rectitude, civil despotism and domestic slave- 
ry may be vindicated equally vi^ith war. 

In exposing the moral results of war, without 
restricting myself to those which the text sug- 
gests, I shall consider others equally essential ta 
the aspect it assumes in the present state of so- 
ciety. Nor in estimating these effects, shall I 
admit the exemption, which too many seem to 
allow, of military men from the principles by 
which, in common with other men, they are 
bound to regulate both their feelings and their 
conduct ; principles not of patriotism, courage^ 
and subordination alone, but of true virtue as re- 
cognized by correct reason, as developed in the 
Bible, and as exemplified in the life of Jesus- 
Christ, — comprised by our Lord in two com- 
mandments, and embraced in love, supreme to- 
ward God, disinterested toward men, and expul- 
sive of selfishness, ambition and revenge. In- 
spired by this lofly feeling, the perfect Christian 
can be neither servile nor oppressive, neither 
suspicious of evil, nor revengeful of wrong, nor 
proud of honor. He loves his country ; but he 
cannot narrow his mind to love his country alone. 
He loves the world ; he loves the universe. He 
feels himself a man ; and wherever man exists^ 
wherever the image of God is,^ or the aspect, or 
intellect, or heart, wherever the understanding 
which God infused, or the seal of his own eter- 
nity is disclosed, he meets a brother: veneratioa 
is mingled with love, the Creator is adored, his 
work is embraced ; violence seems a desecration 
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of what is sacred, a disruption of relations which 
should not he dissolved, transgression of the laws 
of universal brotherhood. A son of God, dis- 
tinct and begotten to an eternal inheritance, he 
maintains habitual intercourse with heaven. Im- 
bued with a lovely wisdom, at once conscious of 
weakness, content with its lot, and active in 
duty, he yet feels and obeys a loflier wisdom 
which soars above the world and beyond death, v 
to hear and respond the anthems of eternity. 

Our first question is, whether war has a ten- 
dency to form such a character ; to promote piety, 
benevolence and spirituality ; to make the soul 
humble, gentle and forgiving ; in a word, to as- 
similate man to his Saviour and his God. The 
ajffirmative, I presume, would not be asserted by 
the strongest advocate of war. On this ground, 
I am not aware, that it has evei been defended. 
A spiritual mind has without question existed 
amidst the scenes of military service ; but it has 
derived from them no support. It broke through 
every obstacle ; but it found no congenial soil. 
It survived, like a sturdy shoot, unbroken by the 
blast, un withered by the heat or the frost, and 
growing amid sterility and desolation. 

I have implicitly replied to what forms our 
second question : Has war a tendency, an influ- 
ence, hostile to Christian virtue ? That to some 
extent it has, that it exposes to certain vices, the 
text implies by its specific admonitions. That 
to a still wider extent its deleterious influence 
naturally reaches, both the history of the past, 
6 
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and our knowledge of its character, concur in 
proving. God has appointed certain institutions, 
as the Sahbath and public worship, adapted to 
man's susceptibilities and accompanied by spiri' 
tual influence, for the purpose of exciting and 
sustaining true religion. Of the necessity of 
such institutions to gather the scattered thoughts, 
to detach them from the world, and to impress 
stronger anticipations of eternity, the best men 
acknowledge a connexion founded not more on 
theory than on consciousness. How great then 
must be their necessity to the young and the 
thoughtless, — to those who feel most deeply the 
influence of outward impressions, and who main- 
tain but feeble ascendency over their own emo- 
tions ! Yet these are the men by whom the temp- 
tations of military life are borne. At an age when 
reason is weak and passion strong, when the mind 
is impressible and inclined to a levity, which, 
however innocent in itself, introduces number- 
less temptations, they are called to a service in 
which the Sabbath is oflen employed, where the 
worship of God is seldom maintained, where the 
ministry is little known or regarded, where pa- 
rental instruction and example are lost in the 
influence of associates oflen vicious, and not un- 
frequently active in drawing others to their own 
course. 

Imagine a young man, educated in virtuous 
principles, accustomed to observe the Sabbath, 
to attend on the worship of God, both on that and 
on every day with his parents, and to study the 
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fiible with reverence. Yet his principles and 
faabtts are not invincible. His virtues are the 
result of early custom, rather than the fruit of 
personal resolution. Subjected to favorable in- 
fluences they might ripen into strong and inde- 
structible excellence. From such influences 
they are withdrawn. Go with him to his encamp- 
ment. He meets multitudes either confirmed in 
various habits of vice, or strongly susceptible of 
its impressions, forgetful of the obligations of 
religion, nay, despising them, attaching to strict 
virtue the character of stupidity, and to artful 
crime the aspect of manly daring, of high spirit, 
of mental independence. Severed from better, 
and controlled by these influences, the youthful 
character, instead of retaining its modesty, so- 
briety, meekness, is marked by pride, by pro- 
faneness, by intemperance, by contempt of reli- 
gion, proceeding insensibly from occasional to 
habitual transgression, first omitting, next disre- 
garding, finally despising Christianity, till the 
amiable youth is transformed to the brutal man, 
and the brave soldier becomes the terror of his 
associates, the enemy of his God, perhaps the 
outcast from society. 

The evil would be comparatively small, if it 
ended with the individual. But it spreads be- 
yond himself. The soldier of his country, re- 
taining the scars, and recounting the tales of its 
battles, he is an object of peculiar attraction. 
Vices, detested in others, if not amiable in him, 
are yet less repulsive from their proximity to al- 
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luring properties and splendid deeds. They are 
ever copied ; at least, it is no small relief to the 
domestic transgress<)r, that bravery and honor 
are allied with vice ; that the hero of his neigh- 
borhood is a greater proficient than himself in 
impiety, profaneness or debauchery. 

The temptations to vice which war presents, 
result both from the absence of restraints, and 
from the general character of the soldiery. Even 
of the attributes which form this character, some, 
as its patriotism, its pride of honor, its contempt 
of death, though often extolled as illustrious vir- 
tues, are really but splendid vice. Its patriotism 
is exclusive attachment to a single country, ac- 
companied commonly by hatred or contempt of 
its enemies. Its honor consists in advancing 
the good of this country, at any hazard and 
by almost any means. To secure the end of 
both, the grand principles with which the sol- 
dier's mind is imbued, are adherence to his own 
country, and submission to his superiors, with- 
out inquiring as to the rectitude of the cause 
or the lawfulness of the means. The love of 
country is indeed a generous passion, deserv- 
ing universal respect and assiduous cultivation. 
Yet there is a higher and nobler passion, the love 
of man. There are obligations paramount to 
those of national kindred, as there are laws writ- 
ten on the heart, and identifying man with his 
species rather than, if I may so speak, with his 
locality. Am I to rank as a virtue the passion 
which merges these laws and obligations, which 
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merges the feeling of brotherhood to man and 
the dictates of conscience, in one absorbing ef- 
fort for the power or the honor of a nation to 
which it is attached by mere casualties, and 
which the same casualties would have fixed with 
equal energy to the soil it abhors ? Or when my 
country calls me to actions prompted by such a 
passion, to service which my conscience con- 
demns, to deeds against which the law of God is 
established, am I to disobey God, to resist con- 
science, to yield reason into the hands of human 
power ? Am I to adopt the maxim of war, and 
to follow my country's flag, though it advances 
to needless battle, and waves over thousands un- 
justly slain ? The nature of the alternative is 
clearly presented in the language of two ancient 
heroes.: Whether it he right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 

On this principle the apostles and early Chris- 
tians acted ; and though submissive to magis- 
trates, where submission implied no dereliction of 
duty, no sacrifice of rectitude ; they yet main- 
tained through life, deliberately, seriously, and 
openly, a course of action forbidden by law, and 
connected with severe penalties. 

To such a spirit, — to a character founded on 
personal convictions, the patriotism and the hon- 
or, as they are called, of war, are directly op- 
posed. Right and wrong are to be laid out of 
question. The soldier is to love but his country, 
to obey but his superior. He is to act, not think ; 
to fight, not reason ; to ask counsel, not of his 
6» 
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conscience, but of his leader's will. In this situ- 
ation will he learn the decided conscientiousness, 
the unconiined benevolence, the meek virtue, the 
bold submission to God, which are essential alike 
to the character of the citizen and to the destiny 
of the immortal man ? 

The patriotism, nourished by war, and deem- 
ed essential in the soldier, is party spirit, differ- 
ing from its usual form, not in the emotion, but 
in the extent of the object. Instead of arraying 
one section of a people against another, it arrays 
one people against another. It spends its fury 
not on a part of its own nation, but on the whole 
of a foreign. But its spirit is the same, attach- 
ment to one, and disaffection to an opposite 
community begotten by casualty, in its forgetful- 
ness of moral distinctions employing every means, 
however bare, leaguing itself with what is mean 
as well as what is noble, and with the goddess of 
antiquity, exclaiming, * If I cannot bend to my 
purpose the powers of heaven, I will excite the 
infernal regions.'* 

Next, analyze the courage so much sought 
and honored, when it is more than fear of dis- 
grace, than dread of a death worse than of bat- 
tle, or than thoughtlessness begotten by the tu- 
mult of conflicting armies. Whether death be 
viewed as the dissolution of human connexions, 
as the close of earthly existence, or as the com- 
mencement of everlasting retribution, the feeling 
denominated courage, is precisely opposite to 
that with which it should be contemplated. If 
* iEn. vii. 311. 
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this courage result from thoughtlessness or levity, 
it betokens insensibility to what is precious in 
the present, and recklessness of what is solemn 
in the future. If from contempt, it is worse. It 
has laid waste the finest sensibilities ; it exults 
in the desolation. It desecrates the grave, and 
sets eternity at nought. It is impiety to God. 
It is demoniac frenzy. 

By thus undermining religious and moral feel- 
ing, war removes restraint from all the passions, 
while to many it directly imparts strength. The 
mind, accustomed to thoughtlessness in the pre- 
sence of suffering, and to cold calculations of 
the amount of death and pain, loses its sympathy 
with distress. Trained to savage and retaliatory 
deeds, it becomes ferocious and vindictive. Pride 
is cherished as generosity, and promptness to re- 
sent as honorable spirit. Profaneness, intempe-^ 
ranee, and licentiousness, are produced or in- 
creased ; and throughout, there is a tendency to 
the entire prostration of moral character. Though 
we readily grant, that many have escaped without 
contamination, and that some, controlled by in- 
vincible virtue, have maintained a lofty charac- 
ter, even in the camp, yet we cannot doubt, that 
this is its tendency, and that in instances too nu- 
merous, the tendency has been seen in the de- 
pravity of the soldier and the contagion of his 
example. 

I have already alluded to one effect of war on 
the morals of society. Besides this effect, — be- 
sides the influence of a disbanded army in cor- 
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rupting the sentiments and habits of the young, 
through a widely extended territory, it exerts a 
kindred influence during its continuance, by 
example, by suspension of religious duties, by in- 
terruption of industrious occupations and de- 
struction of property, thus at once impairing the 
principle of virtue, and multiplying the induce- 
ments to crime, weakening conscience, when 
conscience is all which can prevent dishonest 
efforts for subsistence. 

With this moral deterioration, the political in- 
stitutions of a republic are impaired, and its re- 
lations to other governments are disturbed. Both 
by the vices it creates and by the military pas- 
sion it nourishes, the foundations of liberty are 
shaken. When men cease to be virtuous, they 
cease to employ for the establishment and exe- 
cution of law, individuals of unbending princi- 
ple. They contend strenuously as ever for liber- 
ty ; but they are ignorant of its nature, and they 
trust it to the oversight of men uninstructed like 
themselves and more vicious. Power, lodged in 
such hands, is abused. Professions of unbound- 
ed deference to popular will, flattery of the peo- 
ple as incorruptible, and subserviency to the 
party claiming to be this people, are the earliest 
modes of deception. Military greatness, ever 
dazzling to the ignorant and not uncongenial 
with the feelings of the wicked, is extolled as the 
surest qualification for offices demanding quick 
discernment, rapid decision, and energetic ac- 
tion. Thus two effects are produced : the peo- 
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pie are deceived^ and under pretence of guarding 
liberty, power is augmented. A class of exclu- 
sive patriots, by partial concessions, gain influ- 
ence, rapidly increasing, and whether by design 
or without it, accelerate progress to a despotism 
whose chief instrument is the sword. In propor- 
tion to the prevalence of military habits, to the 
frequency of war, and to the extent of its spirit, 
is the danger of such a result. By war, the com- 
munity sinks in morals, thus opening the avenue 
to corruption of government, and calls military 
men to oflice, thus aiding the universal tendency 
to government by force rather than by law. 

degraded at home, the nation is not respected 
abroad If for alleged injury it engages in war, 
and secures the end, yet success is attended by 
revenge, surviving retaliation, and keeping alive 
the hatred of the vanquished ; a hatred mingled 
with envy, prompting jealousy, and waiting for 
the hour of repairing both the loss and the dis- 
honor. A warlike attitude, even if there be no 
resort to violence, excites the same attitude in 
opposition. Reciprocal malignity is generated. 
Private injuries, continually perpetrated, are pal- 
liated or overlooked by the aggressor, while by 
the suflerer they are magnified and revenged. 
This state, neither of peaceful intercourse nor of 
open hostility, furnishes the first act of that fear- 
ful tragedy, which can end but with the sacrifice 
of property, of life, and of virtue. 

The climax is now complete. As war began 
in passion, so it ends in vice. It was disobedi- 
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ence to God ; it produces additional disobedience. 
It advanced in blood ; it stays in ruin. It wounds 
by other instruments than the sword ; it inflicts 
other death than of the body. ' What to the pre- 
pared spirit is the dissolution of nature ? What 
the suddenness of its departure, but tiie speedier 
entrance into glory ? But war aids not its pre- 
paration. It leads the soul astray ; and while it 
surrounds life with dangers, disqualifies for hap- 
piness in death. Parents, can you endure the 
thought of seeing your children lost to virtue, 
to happiness, to heaven ? Remember that war 
is a prolific source of loss so dreadful. Resist 
then every passion, both in yourselves and in 
your children, which pertains to its spirit. Avoid 
every exhibition of a martial disposition. Re- 
press vindictive feelings. Discountenance those 
risings of pride, those lofly emotions, which are 
excited by military parade. Can you not see the 
eyes of your little ones sparkle, and their young 
bosoms beat, as the stirring music sounds, and 
the thick array of warlike weapons moves on- 
ward ? Do they not even now feel the spell of 
war? It is for you, parents, to break the spell, 
to strip war of its enchantments, and to disclose, 
with the miseries which it brings, the vices which 
it sustains. Their infant hands will not strangle 
the serpent passion ; you must rise and crush it 
ere they perish within its thousand folds. 

I have mentioned a delusive patriotism, not 
only produced by war, but in its turn begetting 
war, which, by fixing the eye on a single coun* 
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try, causes forgetfulness of every other. It can 
recognize the relation implied in the term, Ame- 
rican ; it discerns none in the more comprehen- 
sive term, Man. The intervention of a moun- 
tain, or ocean, or river, limits the affections, and 
breaks every moral, not less than every local 
connexion. This disposition must be resisted 
by extending your views from your country to 
your species, by the deep and operative feeling 
that you are not citizens of America more than 
you are citizens of the world. 

Besides cultivation of the whole Christian cha- 
racter, be assiduous, my brethren, in seeking its 
pacific spirit. Remember thef kindness of God, 
not confined to the good, but extending to the 
evil, sending the influences of heaven and the 
radiance of the sun, on the fields of the rebel- 
lious, equally with those of the obedient. Re- 
member his love to a world at enmity with him 
in reconciling it unto himself by Jesus Christ. 
Contemplate the Son of God, humbled and dying 
for men, hostile both to Himself and to his Father. 
Cherish the lofly ambition of resembling the God 
of love and peace,— of being meek and lowly 
like his Son from heaven. Let the love of Christ 
reign in your hearts ; embrace all men as breth- 
ren, as the offspring of God and the heirs*of eter- 
nity. 

Be careful to inculcate^the principles of peace. 
Let your influence, both by argument and by 
example, excite men, at least, to inquiry. Im- 
plore the Spirit of God to subdue the corruptions 
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of the human heart, to reconcile the affections of 
men alienated alike from God and from each 
other, to render them meek, humble, and forgiv- 
ing. And when oppressed by weariness, collect 
and invigorate your energies by the assurance 
that your effort will not be ultimately ineffectual, 
that the truth of God is your security ; for he 
hath said, Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
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Isaiah ii. 4. ' 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation; neither shall 
they learn war any more. 

In a preceding discourse I examined the ar- 
guments, derived from Scripture, and from other 
sources, in support of war. I have since en- 
deavored to expose its inconsistency with recti- 
tude, as an usurpation of God's prerogative, and as 
a violation both of prudence and of benevolence ; 
to analyze the passion, pervading the community, 
in which it originates ; to exhibit what may be 
termed its physical results, endured, not only in 
battle, but during the whole period of its continu- 
ance, and to disclose its moral tendency. All 
may be considered a continuous argument against 
the rectitude of w^t ; as every exhibition of un- 
balanced evil naturally resulting from it is an 
indication, not more of inexpediency than of 
7 
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criminality; and as besides we would excite 
men to unite in the abolition of war, even 
more from conviction of its guilt than from per- 
ception of its misery. That it will finally be 
abolished, the text, repeated also by another pro- 
phet, furnishes assurance. The means of its 
abolition, in other words, the remedies of war, 
will close the present series. These remedies 
must correspond with the origin and with the 
character of the evil. They must subdue the 
military passion. They must exhaust the causes 
of warfare. 

Of such remedies there are two classes, the 
direct and the indirect ; the former comprising 
all efforts, whether prosecuted by individuals or 
by associations, to expose the evils of war, to ap- 
ply specifically to it the doctrines of morality and 
of the Christian Religion, and to substitute in 
its place, either negociation, or other means of 
adjusting those difficulties which commercial in- 
tercourse may forever produce between different 
nations ; the latter embracing every circum- 
stance, by which the feelings that combine in the 
military passion may be directed to other objects. 
Christianity, the chief instrument of this result, 
includes both. Its principles, fully developed, 
must convince men of the guilt attached to exor- 
bitant desires of power, of wealth, of honor, and 
to deeds of retaliation and carnage. Its objects, 
diligently sought, even without specific reference 
to this subject, must exclude such desires, and 
engage men continually in peaceful occupatioDs. 
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In the latter view, there is immense vala© in all 
works of public utility, not only religious and 
moral, but such as merely propose improvement 
in agriculture, in the mechanical arts, in manu- 
factures, or in means of intercourse and com- 
merce. In all these employments some great in- 
tellects will be absorbed, while multitudes of 
inferior powers will be* withdrawn from martial 
influences. Suppose the genius which Franklin, 
-or Fulton, or Clinton, brought to subjects con- 
nected with private and with national happiness, 
employed like that of Bonaparte, of Charles of 
Sweden, or of the fifth Henry, in kindling a war- 
like spirit, in urging our country to retaliate 
every injury, and to enlarge its territory by the 
terror of its arms. Could they have worked thus 
without effect ? Could they pass without leaving^ 
vestiges of their progress ? Oh, no. Had they 
not stood forth in our sky, bright and benignant 
stars, they must have swept through their sphere, 
as so many baleful and portentous meteors. 

Nor over inferior individuals is the effect of 
pacific employments less immediate and power- 
ful. Besides their tendency, as occupations, to 
prevent the growth of martial dispositions, they 
have a kindred tendency, by the influence which 
the different individuals whom they employ pos- 
sess over each other. That by frequent conver- 
sation about the glories of war, and by warm dis- 
cussion of alleged injuries and outrages, in which 
aach seeks to outdo others in the expression of 
patriotic feeling, of indignant pride and of deter- 
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mined revenge, the spirit of war is spread and 
deepened through a copimonwealth, and inlaid^ 
if I may so term it, with principles which are 
deemed the foundation of liberty, results neces- 
sarily from our nature. In proportion as pacific 
employments occupy the intercourse of man with 
man, will be the exclusion of its deleterious in- 
fluence. 

Equally effectual as an employment, with the 
additional advantage of infusing a spirit hostile 
to war, is enlightened devotion to learning. As 
education is oflen conducted, it is indeed true, 
that it nourishes the passion for war, though its 
demand of constant attention deters from the in- 
dulgence ; that it adds to the influence exerted by 
living society the more sacred and solemn influ- 
ence of intercourse with the dead, as in sur- 
rounding the youth with writers of antiquity, and 
scarcely less with writers of our own language, 
it summons about him shades beckoning to war, 
— voices, which sound its glory with gathering 
power as they go down from generation to gene- 
ration, swelled and res{K>nded by each as they 
descend, and coming on the soul like music from 
successive bands of unseen spirits. Yet with 
influences so powerful urging him forward, the 
student seldom becomes a warrior. Amidst his 
labors, a spirit counteracting this is evoked. Love 
of retirement, of knowledge, of intellectual pur- 
suits, will prevail. His highest efforts of hero- 
ism will expire in thought and fancy. In the 
progress of education toward its perfection, even 
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theBe wiH be dispensed with. Education will 
not be confined to formation of habits unfavora- 
ble to war ,* it will lay the spirit itself. It will 
at once divert from the pursuit, and expose its 
guilt. It will open new paths for the passions, 
and drive off the brilliant phantoms by which 
this is haunted. War now enamors men, as if 
they saw it under some fairy charm ; by educa- 
tion, as it receives deeper infusions of sound 
philosophy and of pure Christianity, it must be 
disenchanted; — the whole passion must be re- 
membered as a fitful and vexatious dream.* 

The effect produced by thus employing men 
in other occupations, whether manual or lite- 
rary, has, I think, been partially illustrated in 
the actual progress of society. The earliest la- 
bors of men are usually unsettled ; they are pur- 
sued with long intervals of relaxation, and con- 
nected with wandering habits. Hunting affords 
subsistence, where subsistence is not obtained, 
as an ancient historian tells us it was in Greece, 
by robbery.* The shepherd's life approaches 
toward a higher condition. Yet, though less 
adapted than either hunting or robbery, to form 
military habits, or to demand military service, it 
is better suited to both than are the occupations 
which prevail in more improved society. Shep- 
herds may carry with them on distant expedi- 
tions, and feed through long campaigns, the 
stock from which their subsistence is derived. 

* Thucydides, Graec. Mag. vol. i. p. 31. Edinburgh Review, 
No. xc. Art. Machiavel. 

7* 
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Hence a whole community may be converted 
into an army, and life itself may be little else 
than a series of campaigns. " Such," it has 
been observed, ^* was the state of society which 
facilitated the gigantic conquests of Attila and 
Timour." In a community where employments^ 
claiming hourly attention and a stated residence^ 
are universal, the case is entirely changed. The 
husbandman is daily busied, nor seldom burden- 
ed, by necessary labor. The mechanic is in a 
similar condition. Besides equal attention, the 
merchant is disqualified by physical habits for 
enduring the fatigues of the camp and the march. 
Literary men are in the same state. There may 
have been communities, in which the two latter 
classes might obtain by hire substitutes for their 
own services. In our country, they seldom per- 
form them, either in person or by substitute. 
The burden of war must come on the farmer 
and the artisan. Of these, how few, possessing 
either property or reputation, can be induced to 
enlist! As society improves, as property dif- 
fuses itself more equally, and virttrous habits be- 
come more common, the number will continually 
diminish. To men whose subsistence is derired 
from steady labor, there is a necessity of being 
at home ; as to men retaining unimpaired the a^ 
fections of nature, there is a disposition, stropg 
as necessity, to be within the bosom of their 
families. Thus, by absorbing, so to speak, the 
mass of society in domestic occupations, whether 
of body or of mind, not only is the spirit of war 
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expelled, but a necessity of peace, produced by 
want of materials to compose an army, is created. 

In the same class of influences, powerful dur- 
ing their continuance, though not permanent 
like necessary occupations, ^re voluntary combi- 
nations for the advancement of morality and re- 
ligion. They engross conversation. They open 
new tracks of thought. They rouse society 
either to sustain them or to oppose. They en- 
list in moral discussion and action the passions, 
which, kindled by other circumstances, might 
impel to war. As founded on the principles of 
Christianity, as embodying them and strengthen- 
ing them by action, they form a benevolence ex* 
pulsive of martial feelings, and apparent in meek- 
ness, in love and forgiveness to enemies, as well 
as in active charity. 

Neither the effect of these associations, nor 
that of domestic empIo3rments, confihes itself to 
a single country. They form men to habits of 
honesty and benevolence. Such habits prevent 
in the course of commercial intercourse those 
private injuries which excite mutual jealousy, 
which, as they become known to the national 
government, call for redress, and which — after 
a succession of reciprocated aggressions — ^termi- 
nate in war, and in their place produce integrity, 
openness, and generosity. In this view, how im- 
portant for the promotion of peace are efforts to 
improve the class of men, by whom the inter- 
course of nations is maintained ! Nay, as all 
works of beneficence are combined, how impor- 
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tant to the same end are exertions to arrest in- 
temperance and other vices ; to convey the Gospel 
to the ignorant ; and to carry forward its agency 
among those to whom it is known ! They im- 
press a lofty, it is true, yet a gentle, character ; 
they promote mutual affection ; they infuse that 
love, of which even Pagans recognized the effi- 
cacy in begetting love. Homer tells us of a 
hero, " beloved by men, because he loved them 
all."* 

Such associations create union among the in- 
habitants of different countries. They become 
known to each other. Both nations find them- 
selves advancing in different spheres one great 
design. They perceive on each side an energe- 
tic spirit, roused to no less a work than the 
world's conversion. Prejudices cease, and af- 
fection succeeds. A similar effect is produced 
by the progress of literature and science, through 
which it assumes an attitude of dignity, and 
through which from intellectual, as in the former 
case from moral, affinity, large classes of people 
are drawn and bound together. Such has cer- 
tainly been the history of that subsidence, which 
the combined attraction of intellect and of virtue 
has given to the tide of enmity that so long sepa- 
rated America from Britain, deep and tumultuous 
as the ocean which rolls between their coasts. 

To pass from these indirect remedies "of war : 
Great as their power unquestionably is, they by 

Homer, ii. 14. 
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no means preclude the necessity of direct Jeme- 
dies, of specific and systematic exertion. This 
sentiment admits various illustration. Whatever 
promotes industry, tends to suppress intemper- 
ance ; whatever impresses moral truth, operates 
against profaneness. But who doubts the impor- 
tance of directly exposing these vices, and resist- 
ing their progress ? Because one doctrine is 
necessarily involved in another, it does not of 
necessity follow, that their connexion will be 
universally recognized. I can imagine an indi- 
vidual admitting the truth of Christianity, yet 
ignorant that intoxication and profaneness, when 
merely occasional, are totally contrary to its prin- 
ciples. Nothing was more immediately against 
the foundation of the Gospel, than the superi- 
ority which men assume over their fellows on the 
ground of birth, of station, or of wealth. How 
often is this assunfption witnessed among the 
disciples of a lowly Saviour? With God, in whose 
character no attribute is more prominent than 
exclusion, from his estimate of men, of all dis- 
tinctions but virtue and vice, how odious must 
be the domestic tyrant, the slave dealer, or the 
oppressor of a nation ? Of how many, to whom 
one or the other of these names might be applied, 
is Christianity the avowed religion ? 

There is a direct remedy, requiring however 
the united voice of the community. Hazardous 
as it seems, and filled as the world is with ambi- 
tious and warlike nations, I am persuaded our 
republic might safely adopt it. Let us stand 
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forth in view of the universe, and firmly an- 
nounce our purpose. We will act as Christians. 
We will interfere with no foreign government. 
We will do justice, and we claim justice. If in- 
jurious, our sons shall not be shielded from pun- 
ishment ; and from yours, redress shall be sought 
by appeals to every sentiment of honor and of 
virtue. It shall not be gained by force. Not 
only do we hold it more humane^ more heavenly^ 
but we believe it more effectual, 

' By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work o? fear.'* 

We may be wrong. But our purpose is fixed, 
and we will risk the experiment. We will 
hold no intercourse but pacific ; we will resort 
to no other argument than moral. Toward such 
a result, every effort to promote peace must point; 
to this, the world, I trust, wilj come at last. For 
the present, we must wait ; • fixing this, as the 
j)olitician does perfection of government, for one 
ultimate standard, and carrying society toward it 
by gradual approximation. 

Such is the course which associations, whose 
object is extension of pacific principles, have 
taken in our own country. They have not avow- 
edly occupied the broad ground which many 
have held, and on which they might with some 
reason say to their more cautious friends ; ' You 
contend that war, save when purely defensive, is 
criminal. True. And few think otherwise. The 

• * Paradise Regained, B. 1. 221. 
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principle is not abjured by governments in under- 
taking war. Take a single instance ; the terri- 
ble wars, which lately desolated Europe, were 
on both sides avowedly defensive. To preserve 
ancient dynasties from dissolution, they must 
combine against the republic ; to secure the re- 
public from the recoil of despotism, it must de- 
molish thrones. Nay ; how many wars can you 
point out, where the avowed end was not defence 
either of territory, of liberty, or of property ? 
Now here is the difficulty of your principle. It 
is too narrow. It is wanting in applicableness. 
Admitted in theory, it may be frequently violated 
without remorse. If indeed it be the limit of 
truth, no advance should be made beyond. If 
not, would it be less wise to adopt a broader 
principle 1 A principle, by which the evil must 
be eradicated ? Come to this, and war must 
cease ; keep short of this, and our own wars may 
continue to be waged.' 

Without taking so broad a ground, much may 
be done to promote peace both by personal char- 
acter and by direct efforts. I have already inti- 
mated, that the prevalence of peace is not so 
inseparably connected ,with general belief in 
Christianity, as to render any disclosure of the 
relations which it bears to the subject super- 
fluous. Still every believer must cherish a spirit 
on the whole contrary to war, and his general 
influence must go to promote the same spirit in 
others. Biit he should do more. He should avow 
his sentiments on this topic, and maintain them 
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fismly, though with meekness. As a parent, he 
should seek the infusion of this spirit into the 
hearts of his children. As a citizen, he should 
discourage military exhibitions, and in the exer- 
cise of what is his duty not less than his right,, 
his suflfrage should ever be carried in view of its 
bearing on the progress of peace. Everywhere 
he should evince, that in receiving Christianity, 
he recognized his relation to the Prince of peace. 
Arguments touching the duties of private citi- 
zens are of greater avail than any addressed to 
government ; because the latter, instead of anti- 
cipating, slowly follows the public judgment. 
Yet, as has often been suggested, government 
has power to adopt a system most auspicious ta 
the cause of universal and permanent peace. In 
discussions concerning foreign relations, much 
is said of international law ; and war may be 
considered, perhaps, as punishment • for trans- 
gressing it. Now who can describe this law I 
what is it ? who established it ? is it more than 
a word, a phantom ? Farther than engagements 
by treaty, I discern no law between nations, other 
than prevalent custom. Might not a more defi- 
nite law be established 1 Let it not interfere 
with their separate independence, so far as a 
commercial country may be considered indepen- 
dent. Let it affect them only where they are 
connected, — where nation is linked to nation, a» 
neighbor is bound to neighbor. Let a power, 
derived from the concurrence of all the States 
which compose this union, and entrusted as a 
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mntoal delegation, guard the law by impartial 
examination of alleged infractions, and by pre- 
scription of the mode and degree of redress. 
There once seemed reason to hope, that a system 
like this was in progress, binding together the 
independent governments of Northern and South- 
ern America, and forestalling future hostility by 
the early establishment of rules for the regula- 
tion of their permanent intercourse. The con- 
gress of Panama was fruitless ; shall there be no 
league for a holier purpose than to crush the in- 
fant form of liberty 1 

A policy hostile to peace has been commonly 
adopted by governments. In examining the his* 
tory of the world, we shall find that by far the 
larger portion of wars which it records, though 
waged ostensibly for general liberty and pros- 
perity, were in reality designed for the aggran- 
dizement of the magistracy or of the wealthier 
classes. These objects, distinct as any which 
can be imagined in themselves, have been long 
confounded in men's views; so that when a 
prosperous commonwealth has been spoken of, 
the thoughts would go directly to the extent of 
its territory, to the magnificence of its cities, to 
the sway which it maintains* over other powers, 
rather than to the condition of its inferior popu- 
lation, the farms and cottages of its poor, and 
its means of early instruction and domestic hap- 
piness. Whole nations have been persuaded to 
overlook the latter, to take pride in augmenting 
the gtandeuf in which their own servitude was 
8 
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involved, and, impelled by love of counlrj, a 
term which signified its aristocracy, to sustain 
wars in which private happiness was the price of 
heavier despotism. Now give men true views of 
what constitutes liberty and prosperity, universal 
diffusion of competency, of instruction, of vir- 
tue, — a government which equally guards every 
man's rights, whether he be rich or poor, and a 
community happy within itself, whether it be 
splendid or obscure in the world's view. By 
general and determined adherence to these views, 
the aggressions of government on popular rights, 
an evil oflen greater than subjugation by a for- 
eign power, will be met and driven back. Let 
the community be brought to say manfully to 
their deceiving oppressors, * Fight your own bat- 
tles. They are nothing to us. Shed, if yoa 
will, your own blood; ours you shall not spill,' — 
let this heroic resolution be unanimously expres- 
sed ; and the few, who have in all ages identified 
themselves with the nation, stripped of their 
usurped or inherited or delegated power, must 
stand humbled and subdued. 

Thus, in every measure adopted for the pro- 
motion of peace, we must go back to the people 
for its origin. Their minds must be wrought up 
to it. They must determine it, before it will 
receive attention either from hereditary or from 
popular government. They must be made to 
discern the agency of war in prostrating liberty, 
till they abhor its policy. They must be made 
to see its miseries, till they refuse to incur them. 
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its guilt, till they shrink from it as crime. 

They must be imbued with the spirit of Christ, 
till with heroic decision in duty they combine 
love to their enemies, till they recompense curses 
with blessing. 

After all, it is to this spirit we must look as 
the effectual remedy of war. The lusts, in which 
it originates, are invincible except by the power 
of Christianity. This religion, as it came from 
heaven to earth, from God to man, is suited to 
the character of both. It prescribes the only 
remedy to depraved passions. It presents objects 
for the exercise of every passion, so far as it is 
consistent with rectitude. It shapes itself both 
to the intellect and to the sensibilities of man, 
yet without abatement of its own divinity ; it 
impresses its own image on the soul ; it trans- 
forms man into the likeness of God who is love, 
and leads him as a disciple of Christ, who was 
meek and lowly in heart. Nor do those circum- 
stances now exist, which rendered it necessary 
for the apostles to leave the topic wrapped up, as 
it were, in general principles. It is for us, — and 
it is a lofty destiny, — to come forth, and lay 
it open ; to evolve fully the doctrine of Jesus, 
and apply it ; to set ourselves boldly to the task 
of promoting that peace on earth, which prophets 
foretold and angels announced as the great bles- 
sing of the Messiah's reign. In this task, I should 
say this exalted privilege, let the ministers of 
Christ zealously unite with their brethren by 
whom it is now maintained. Instead of waiting 
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the slow progress of public opinion, let them pre- 
cede and urge it forward. Let them expose the 
unnumbered evils of war. Let those services, 
in which they lead the mind upward to the God 
of peace, involve continual and fervent petitions 
for the fulfilment of his promise. / will cut off 
the chariot from Ephraim^ and the horse from 
Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall be cut off: 
and he shall speak peace unto the heathen : and 
his dominion shall be from sea even to sea^ and 
from the river even to the ends of the earth. 
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